By   DOROTHY   DALE    PHILL 


I  REMEMBER  you,  son,  bowed  at  my  knee. 
Repeating  your  cliildisli  prayer  with  me; 
I  remember  tucking  yoji^^ss^i^gly  in  bed,  - 
And  placing  or  kiss^|3:^oiir  curly  bead. 


Ah,  }Mi  the  years  have  quickly  flown, 
And-^w  I  cannot  call  you  mj  own; 
..-Ft^rthere  in  a  plane  in  God's  blue  e!:y 
YouVe  taken  youj  wings  and  swiftly  fly. 


The  guns  will  roar,  and  the  bombs  will  blast 
I     But  111  hide  my  fear  In  dreams  ol  the  past; 
j     When  you  asked  me  to  raend  your  broken  toys 

And  you  shared  with  me  your*  sorrows  and 

God  keep  you  safe  up  there,  my  son. 
May  your  wings  be  strong  till  your  task 
Then  when  the  world  agcdn  is  free, 
I  pray  that  Hell  bring  you  back  to  me. 


Th  ' 


'hiilp  deadreau^  N*  X, 
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A  slant  on  Douglas  MacArthur  as 
seen    by    the    Philippines'    leader 
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MAN 


By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

I  HAD  heard  a  lot  about  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  religion.  I  had  read  a 
good  many  public  utterances  into  which  he 
brought  the  name  of  God,  talked  about 
prayer,  and  reflected  a  certain  religious 
reverence.  But  I  was  skeptical  about  all 
of  that.  I  knew  how  easy  it  was  for  a 
great  statesman  or  general  to  "drag  in 
God's  name,"  as  a  reporter  friend  of  mine 
put  it.  So  I  didn't  take  very  seriously  the 
religious  utterances  of  the  General.  That 
is,  I  didn't  take  them  very  seriously  until 
one  day  in  Washington  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Quezon,  President  of  the  Philippines,  who 
ought  to  know  about  General  MacArthur 
and  religion,  for  he  is  himself  a  devout 
churchman  and  a  sincerely  religious  man. 

I  just  happened  to  be  invited  to  a  func- 
tion at  which  Quezon  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  He  was  a  shy  man,  and  I  found 
him  off  in  a  corner  with  a  Coca-Cola  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  spotlight  of  that  crowd.  I  had  met 
him  several  times  and  I  walked  over  to 
where  he  was  sitting  and  we  sat  down  to- 
gether on  a  divan. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  got  to  talking 
about    General    MacArthur,    and    I    could 


see  by  the  light  in  that  little  brown  man's 
eyes  that  we  were  on  a  theme  in  which  he 
was  vitally  interested.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  phrase  which  he  used  in  describing 
General  MacArthur.  He  said :  "General 
MacArthur  is  a  Godfs-Book  man.  Dr. 
Stidger — ^a  God's  Book  man." 

I  didn't  need  to  ask  him,  to  amplify  that 
phrase,  for  I  thought  I  knew  what  he 
meant,  even  though  it  was  a  quaint  phrase. 
But  because  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
he  would  say,  I  asked  him :.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  Quezon?" 

"I  mean  that  he  reads  God's  Book  every 
day.  I  have  been  in  his  room  when  we 
read  the  Book  together.  He  not  only  reads 
the  Bible,  but  he  learns  from  it  what  to 
do  in  everyday  life — especially  when  things 
get  into  what  you  Americans  call  a  'tight 
spot'  He  and  I  have  been  in  'tight  spots' 
together — as  you  well  know.  And  how!" 
(I  was  amused  at  his  use  of  that  Ameri- 
can slang  phrase,  and  it  sounded  doubly 
expressive  coming  from  his  lips.) 

"He  talks  like  a  God's  Book  man,  too. 
He  quotes  the  Bible  to  illustrate  his  points. 
He's  a  tender  man,  but  he  is  also  a  hard 
man  in  discipline  and  courage.  In  the 
Philippines  we  called  him  our  *Joshua.'  • 
You  know  what  I  mean?" 

I    did    know    what    he    meant,    and    I 
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A  GODS   BOOK   MAN 


chuckled  to  myself  as  I  heard  that  little 
brown  man  talking  as  simph'  and  naturally 
as  a  child  about  reHgion,  and  about  General 
MacArthur.  Then  he  went  on,  as  simply 
as  he  had  begun:  "And,  since  you  are  a 
clergyman,  I  think  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  General  prays.  Every 
time  I  have  heard  him  pray  it  has  given 
me  confidence — and  faith." 

Since  that  memorable  talk,  with  Mr. 
Quezon  I  have  never  apologized  for  saying 
that  General  MacArthur  is  a  religious 
man — religious  in  a  simple,  natural  way. 
I  have  no-  longer  expressed  .am'-  cj^nicism 
over  MacArthur's  reference  to  God, 
prayer,  faith  and  the  Bible  since  that  day 
in  Washington  when  I  got,  as  it  w^ere,  an 
inside  slant  on  MacArthur's  religion. 

And  even  if  that  experience  had  not  con- 
vinced me,  there  is  the  statement  of 
Chaplain  Brasted,  whom  I  knew  in  the 
last  war  when  he  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Freemont  near  San  Jose,  California.  Said 
the  chaplain,  speaking  of  a  visit  he  had 
with  General  MacArthur:  "On  entering 
the  office  the  General  asked  that  I  be  seated 
and,  after  I  had  made  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  work  of  our  chaplains, 
what  they  were  trying  to  do,  and  having 
sought  suggestions  such  as  a  department 
commander  would  wish  to  give.  General 
AlacArthur  proceeded  to  talk  to  me  at 
some  length  about  the  Word  of  God  and 
its  relationship,  to  our  civilization  and  the 
military  service.  He  spoke  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  as  the  soul  dynamic  of 
our  armed  forces.  He  said  that  the  Bible 
is  the  inspiration  of  our  army,  that  it  is 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  our  military 
establishment  He  made  it  very  clear 
tliat  here  in  the  Bible  are  the  principles 
for  which  we  as  a  people  stand  and  for 
which  we  are  ready  to  fight.  No  clergy- 
man could  have  expressed  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God." 

There   we    have    the    testimony    of   two 


men — one  a  brown  man,  the  President  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Mr.  Quezon;  the 
other,  a  former  Chief  of  Chaplains  who 
served  several  years  in  the  Philippines. 
And  each  of  them  testifies  that  General 
MacArthur  is  a  "God's-Book  man,"  each 
giving  his  testimony  in  his  own  particular 
dialect,  phraseology  and  manner. 

Add  to  those  two  statements  (both  of 
them  simple  and  human)  the  statement  that 
MacArthur  himself  made  last  Easter.  In 
response  to  a  message  sent  to  him  for  the 
membership  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
which  he  was  baptized,  he  replied  in  these 
reverent  and  unforgettable  words :  "At 
the  altar  where  I  first  joined  the  Sanctuary 
of  God,  I  ask  you  to  seek  divine  guidance 
for  me  in  the  great  struggle  that  looms 
ahead." 

One  thing  which  appeals  to  the  average 
American  about  the  General's  religion  is 
that  it  is  human.  He  is  hard-boiled  about 
his  work — he  has  to  be — ^but  tender  and 
reverent  about  his  worship.  It  is  as 
Bayard  Taylor  once  said: 

Sleep    soldier,    still    in    honored    rest, 
Thy   truth   and   valor   wearing; 

The   bravest   are   the   tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

That  combination  is  illustrated  in  a  story 
of  the  General's  first  assignment  when  he 
was  given  a  mythical  harbor  to  defend  in 
a  military  quiz.  That  harbor  was  isolated, 
stripped  of  all  outside  help,  and  he  was 
isolated — ^just  as  he  later  actually  was  on 
Baatan. 

"Now,  Mr.  MacArthur,"  his  chief  in- 
quisitor purred,  "in  circumstances  like 
these,  what  would  you  do?" 

Young  MacArthur  responded  quickly: 
"Sir,  there  are  two  things  I'd  do.  First, 
I  would  get  .down  on  my  knees  and  pray. 
And  after  that  I'd  go  out  and  fight!" 

That  is  the  sort  of  ingenuity,  language 
and  reverence  that  the  American  soldier 
in  these  days  understands,  for  that  is  what 
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the  American  soldier  so  frequently  has 
to  doi  in  this  global  war. 

To  President  Quezon,  MacArthur  wrote 
this  when  taking  up  his  duties  in  the 
Philippines :  "The  obj  ect  of  my  work  in 
the  Philippines  is  to  insure  peace — a  peace 
of  self-reliance,  a  peace  which  upholds  the 
Christian  virtues  and  defies  the  threat  of 
rapacious  greed,  a  peace  that  will  mean 
continued  happiness  and  freedom  of  God- 
worshiping  and  democratic  peoples. 

"It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  reli- 
gion which  Christ  came  to  establish  is 
based  upon  sacrifice,  and  that  men  and 
women  who  'fallow  in  His  train'  are  called 
by  it  to  the  defense  of  certain  priceless 
principles,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  .  own 
lives." 

President  Quezon  also  tells  of  what  hap- 
pened when  he  gave  a  grand  party  to 
General  MacArthur  at  Malacanan  Palace 
on  the  evening  of  Februry  24,  1936.  It 
was  in  that  very  room  where  General 
MacArthur's  own  father  had  received  him 
(Quezon)  as  a  prisoner.  Tonight  the 
former  prisoner  took  pleasure  in  bestow- 
ing upon  his  conqueror's  son  the  title  of 
Field  Marshal  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Then  Mrs.  Quezon  handed  the  tall  Ameri- 
can a  baton  made  of  pure  Philippine  gold, 
mined  in  Northern  Luzon. 


To  that  speech  and  that  presentation 
General  MacArthur  replied:  "This  golden 
baton  is  more  than  an  object  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  It  is  a  symbol,  and  symbols 
have  played  an  enormous  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  three  greatest  sym- 
bols are :  The  Cross,  the  Crescent  and  the 
Flag.  The  soldier  is  required  to  perform 
the  highest  act  of  religious  teaching — sac- 
rifice. In  battle  and  in  the  face  of  death 
he  discloses  those  divine  attributes  which 
his  Maker  gave  when  he  created  man  in 
His  own  image.  We  all  dream  of  the  day 
when  human  conduct  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  dream." 

So  I,  for  one,  have  no  cynical  remarks 
to  make  in  these  days  when  I  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  one  of  those  eloquent, 
reverent  and  almost  religious  utterances 
that  General  MacArthur  produces  now  and 
then.  He  makes  even  a  casual  birthday 
remembrance,  the  announcement  of  a  battle, 
the  cry  of  a  need,  or  the  vows  of  the 
American  Army  sound  almost  like  the  ut- 
terance of  a  chaplain  or  a  minister.  Such 
talk  is  no  sudden  emergence  of  piety.  He 
has  been  talking  that  way  all  his  life. 
And  somehow  it's  easy  to  believe  in  a 
man's  sincerity  when  he  makes  religion  so 
large  a  part  of  his  daily  life  and  speech. 


'Sufrie^ttc  {^^icUieHfc"- 


O  Ten  years  ago  Chiang  Kai-shek  called  a  prayer  meeting  of  about  50  mis- 
sionaries. He  told  them  that  China  was  passing  through  a  great  revolution 
which  would  take  the  road  either  to  Communism  and  bloodshed  or  to  peace  and 
Christianity.  He  urged  them  to  pray  that  the  latter  way  might  be  taken.  From 
that  day  there  has  been  a  great  movement  toward  Christianity  throughout  China. 
This  great  leader  broadcast  to  the  nation  at  that  time,  "Taking  Jesus  as  our  Ideal, 
let  us  march  bravely  toward  the  Cross." 

Today  China  is  asking  for  thousands  of  missionaries  from  Europe  and  America, 
and  new  opportunities  are  opening  on  every  side  for  Christian  missions.  China 
today  presents  the  supreme  challenge  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times  to  the 
Christian  Church, 

— James  D.  Rankin,  in  "The  United  Presbyterian'* 
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By  CHAPLAIN  PHILIP  NICHOLAS 

Lieut.-Comdr.,  USN,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


THE  massive  drill  hall  was  packed  with 
eager  sailors  waiting  to  hear  and  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  a  modern  hero.  "Atten- 
tion" sounded.  Up  the  ladder  of  the  plat- 
form walked  the  commanding  officer  and 
his  entourage,  and  with  them  a  youthful 
figure  dressed  in  the  smart  olive-green  of 
the  Marine  Air  Corps. 

The  hero  was  Captain  Joseph  J.  Foss, 
the  "Rickenbacker"  of  this  war.  He  has 
been  credited  with  downing  twenty-six 
Japanese  planes,  and  his  uniform  dazzles 
with  campaign  ribbons  and  insignia. 

There  will  be  many  heroes  about  whose 
deeds  of  bravery  and  valor  we  will  hear 
before  this  war  for  freedom  is  won.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Captain  Colin  Kelly 
are  the  first  of  thousands  who  will  follow 
in  their  train,  some  who  will  be  bathed 
in  the  light  of  publicity,  many  others  whose 
deed?  will  be  known  only  to  themselves  and 
their   God. 

But  what  is  this  thing  we  call  heroism? 
Heroism  is  born  out  of  courage,  that  qual- 
ity of  mind  which  enables  one  to  meet 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  firmness  and 
valor.  Heroism  is  contempt  of  danger, 
springing  from  a  noble  devotion. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  today  are 
thoughts  of  courage  and  devotion  in  be- 
half of  our  nation.  We  are  anxious  to 
perpetuate  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideals 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded.  We 
want  to  insure  that  freedom  and  justice, 
opportunity  and  equality,  free  speech  and 


worship  do  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
We  desire  that  God  be  considered  in  the 
councils  of  our  government  We  covet 
those  things  that  will  make  us  strong  and 
honorable.  We  look  forward  to  happy 
homes  and  happy  people  at  peace  with 
God  and  man. 

These  are  the  ideals  and  objectives  for 
which  American  men  fight.  And,  inspired 
by  such  ideals,  they  rise  to  heroic  heights. 
They  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  God- 
given  heritage,  and  to  insure  that  all  men 
may  be  permitted  to  live  according  to  their 
noblest  convictions. 

Henri-Frederic  Amiel  once  said:  ''Hero- 
ism is  the  brilliant  triumph  of  the  soul 
over  the  flesh.  That  is  to  say,  over  fear: 
fear  of  poverty,  of  suffering,  of  calumny, 
of  illness,  of  loneliness,  and  of  death. 
There  is  no  real  piety  without  heroism. 
Heroism  is  the  dazzling  and  glorious  con- 
centration of   courage." 

History  has  given  us  not  only  national 
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heroes  but  also  Christian  heroes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  world's  great- 
est heroes  have  been  Inspired  by  godly 
ideals  to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  sur- 
render their  souls. 

Nebuchadnezzar  tried  to  force  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  to  worship 
idols,  threatening  them  with  death  as  an 
alternative.  Refusing,  this  trio  of  heroes 
were  bound  and  thrown  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, but  a  dazzling  and  glorious  con- 
centration of  courage  and  faith  manifested 
itself,  and  they  were  not  consumed  but 
saved. 

Note  the  heroism  of  Paul  after  his  spec- 
tacular conversion.  His  life  transformed, 
he  now  li^^es  in  the  brilliant  triumph  of 
his  soul.  But  note  the  price  he  pays : 
"Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was 
I    stoned,    thrice    I    suffered    shipwreck,    a 


night  and  a  day  I-  have  been  in  the  deep ; 
in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  mine  own 
countrj^men,  in  perils  by  the  heathen  .  .  . 
but  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain." 

The  Son  of  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  hero  of  men's  souls.  Though 
a  cross  lay  ahead.  His  face  was  set  to- 
ward Jerusalem.  He  endured  humiliation 
and  pain  indescribable,  and  then  made  the 
supremest  of  supreme  sacrifices  in  order 
that  we  might  "have  life,  and  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

For  every  service  man,  Christ  is  the 
divine  hero.  "Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the 
faith,  quit  you  like  men,  he  strong."  If 
it's  a  hero  you  want,  take  Christ.  And, 
since  it  is  Christian  heroes  He  wants, 
let  Him  take  vou! 


Studtf  ut  /4tHe^ccM'  St^ieeift^- 


A  chaplain,  a  priest  and  a  rabbi: 

Protestant — Catholic — ^Jew, 
Three  Yanks  in  three  simple  caskets. 

Three  colors:  red,  "white  and  blue; 
A  hush  on  a  tropic  island 

As  notes  from  a  bugle  fall. 
Three  rituals   slowly  chanting — 

Three  faiths  in  a  common  call! 

A  lad  from  the  Bronx;  another 

Who  joined  up  in  Tennessee: 
A  third  one  from  far  Waukegan — 

A  typical  bunch,  those  three! 
A  crash  in  a  naval  airplane, 

A  rush  to  its  crumpled  side. 
And  nearby  Old  Glory  marking 

The  reason  the  trio  died. 

They  answered  a  call  to  duty 

From  church  and  from  synagogue. 
From  hillside  and  teeming  city. 

Three  names  in  a  naval  log! 
Each  raised  in  his  separate  concepts. 

Each  having  his  form  to  pray; 
But  all  for  a  faith  triumphant 

When  rituals  fade  away! 


A  prayer  in  Latin  phrases. 

And  one  with  more  ancient  lore; 
A  Protestant  simple  service — ■ 

All  one  on  a  distant  shore! 
"Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi" 

And  "Enter  ye  unto  rest," 
A  blessing  from  ancient  Moses 

For  three  who  had  met  the  test! 

This  is  the  story  mighty. 

Making  our  sinews  strong; 
Boys  from  the  many  altars 

Warring  on  one  great  wrong! 
This  is  the  nation's  power. 

This  is  its  suit  of  mail: 
Land  where  each  narrow  bigot 

Knows  that  he  can't  prevail! 

A  chaplain,  a  priest  and  a  rabbi 

Protestant — Catholic — ^Jew, 
Knowing  that  forms  are  nothing 

If  but  the  cause  is  true! 
Challenge  all  craven  bigots! 

Tell  them,  as  brave  men  die 
Fighting  for  fullest  freedom — 

Tell  them  they  lie  .  .  .  they  lie! 


-By  H.  I.  PHILLIPS- 
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THE  WINNERS! 


FOR  those  of  you  who  have  just  come  in,  we 
should  explain.  A  few  months  ago,  becoming 
very  fed  up  with  the  chatter  by  propagandists  of 
the  Master  Race  who  asserted  that  American 
fighting  men  were  short  on  war  ideals,  we  an- 
nounced a  contest,  offering  cash  prizes  for  the 
four  best  essays  on  the  above  subject. 

Directly  following  the  close  of  the  contest, 
our  eminent  judges  (see  page  10)  went  into  a 
huddle  and  after  much  sweat  and  blood  and  tears 
came  up  with  their  choices.     Here  they  are: 

First  prize:  SGT.   HERBERT  E.  SMITH 

Second  Prize:  SGT.  THOMAS  N.  PAPPAS 

Third  Prize:  SGT.  FRANK  G.  JENNINGS 

Fourth    Prize:   PVT.  ALBERT  B.  GERBER 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  you  the  four 
prize-winning  essays.  Besides  appearing  here,  the 
same  four  will  be  printed  in  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  beginning  with  the  July  10th 
issue  of   that    magazine.      Look   for   them    there! 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ESSAY:  "What  I  Am  Fighting  For" 

^'4?a^  ^€4e^  ^nee.  MG4t'4.  (lixfJvU 
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I  AM  a  Regular,  a  vet- 
eran of  almost  a  quart- 
er-century of  service  in- 
cluding combat  action  in 
France  and  Siberia  in  the 
first  World  War.  I  am 
an  "old  timer,"  and  my 
wife  and  young  son  and 
young  daughter  are  "Army 
people." 

But  I  remember  the 
little  town  over  in  New 
Jersey  where  I  grew  up, 
went  to  school  and  first  affiliated  my- 
self with  a  church  congregation. 
There  were  four  churches,  including 
one  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  Growing  up  to 
young  manhood  in  my  home-town,  I 
numbered  among  my  friends  boys 
and  girls  from  all  those  congregations. 
We-  didn't  ask,  or  care,  what  faith  a 
fellow  had.  Tim  Clancy  had  the 
fastest-breaking  curve,  so  he  was  the 
first-string  pitcher  on  our  sandlot 
baseball  nine.  Hymie  Greenspan  was 
our  catcher.  (He  owned  the  only 
mitt,  but  he  could  nip  a  base-stealer ! ) 

That's  just  one  thing  I'm  fighting 
for — ^the  continuance  of  my  Ameri- 
can, God-given  privilege  of  choosing 
my  own  friends,  and  not  having  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  regimented  hatred 
of  any  one  class,  race  or  creed.  I 
want  to  leave  that  heritage,  which 
the  Axis  dictators  would  deny,  to  my 
son  and  to  my  daughter. 


Sgt.   Herbert  E.   Smith 


I  am  fighting  for  the 
continuing  privilege  of 
going  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day,  and  by  a  clean, 
secret,  honest  ballot  exer- 
cising my  American  fran- 
chise of  voting  for  whom- 
ever and  whatever  I 
please.  I  want  to  leave 
that  heritage  to  my  chil- 
dren too. 

I  enjoy  reading  a  good 
book,  and  seeing  a  movie 
now  and  then.  But  I  don't  want 
anyone  telling  me  what  I  must  read 
or  see,  or  denying  me  the  right  to 
pass  my  own  judgment  upon  any- 
thing written  or  exhibited. 

I  like  a  peaceful,  quiet  day  in  the 
country,  a  picnic  trip  with  my  family. 
On  such  a  time,  or  on  any  occasion, 
I  do  not  want  to  have  to  jump  up 
and,  with  my  wife  and  children, 
throw  out  my  arm  in  a  stiflf  salute 
and  "Heil !"  anybody  or  anything. 

As  an  American  soldier  I  give  the 
military  salute  to  my  commissioned 
officers,  but  I  am  definitely  not  salut- 
ing them  as  individuals  or  as  mem- 
bers of  some  Master  Race.  I  am 
saluting  the  uniform  they  wear,  and 
the  Flag  that  uniform  represents  and 
the  gallant  dead  who  gave  their  all 
to  preserve  for  all  that  everything 
that  that  Flag  stands  for. 

And  every  salute  I  render  is  re- 
turned by  my  Army  officers  in  that 
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same  spirit,  for  we  in  the  United 
States  Army  salute  not  men  but  tra- 
dition, American  tradition  dating 
from  1776. 

I  am  fighting  for  the  right  to  root 
for  Dartmouth  over  Cornell,  for  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers — yes,  for  the  right 
to  boo  "my"  team  sometimes,  or  to 
yell  "Blind  robber!"  at  referee  or 
umpire.  I  am  fighting  for  the  right 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  if  I 
don't  like  the  way  the  city  garbage- 
collector  rattles  cans  in  the  early 
morning  ...  to  growl  about  income 


taxes  ...  to  demand  that  the  Con- 
gressman for  whom  I  voted  (or,  for 
that  matter,  did  not  vote)  register 
his  vote  for  or  against  a  certain  legis- 
lative bill  ...  to  listen  to  my  radio 
or  shut  it  off,  as  I  alone  see  fit  .  .  . 
in  short,  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
me  and  mine  as  a  free  man — and  to 
permit  my  countrymen  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  of  the  long-established 
American  way  of  life,  too. 

It's  worth  fighting  and,  if  need  be, 
dying  for ! 


SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAY:  "What  I  Am  Fighting  For" 


ff 


1AM  fighting  for  that  big 
white  house  with  the 
bright  green  roof  and  the  big 
front  lawn,  the  house  that  I 
lived  in  before  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  came  into  my  life. 
I  am  fighting  for  those  two 
big  sycamore  trees  out  there 
on  the  lawn  where  my  brother 
and  I  spent  so  many  happy 
and  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten 
hours. 

I  am  fighting  for  that  little 
sister  of  mine,  the  one  in  the  eighth  grade, 
the  one  who  shed  so  many  tears  when  her 
big  brothers  went  marching  off  to  war. 

I  am  fighting  for  those  two  gray-haired 
grown-ups  who  live  in  that  house  right 
now.  Those  two  hard-working  and  intel- 
ligent people  who  planned  the  lives  of 
those  two  boys  who  went  marching  off  to 


Sgt.  Thos. 


war.  Those  two  people  who 
fought  so  hard  to  give  those 
boys  a  good  education,  to  keep 
them  well-clothed,,  well-fed, 
and  clean  of  body  and  mind. 
I  am  fighting  for  that  big 
stone  church  with  its  tall, 
stained-glass  windows,  its  big 
organ  with  the  magnificent 
tone,  its  choir,  its  people  who 
were  always  so  glad  to  see  us, 
that  big  church  with  its  great 
N.  Pappas  principles    and    ideals,    its    ir- 

replaceable position  in  the  community,  its 
educational  program  for  the  young,  its  liv- 
ing testimony  to  the  Creator  of  us  all. 

I  am  fighting  for  that  big  brick  school- 
house,  that  fine  old  college  with  all  its 
tradition  and  its  ivy-covered  walls,  that 
nice  little  roadster  I  used  to  have,  my 
room    at    home    with    all    the    books,    that 
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Meet  the  ^udc^ed^! 


<0   BEN  HIBBS, 

Editor  of  Satur- 
day Evening 
Post,  Philadel- 
p  h  i  a  ,     Pa. 


COLONEL  I) 
GEORGE  F.  RiXEY, 

Deputy  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  Unit- 
ed States  Army 


CAPTAIN  t) 
R.    F.   WORKMAN, 

Chief   of   Chap- 
lains, U.S.  Navy 


<i 


CHANNING 
POLLOCK, 

■noted  pi  ay  - 
zvright,  lectur- 
er   and    author 


V    LEVERETT 

SALTONSTALL, 

Governor       of 
Massachusetts 


radio  In  the  living-room,  that  phonograph 
with  all  its  records,  that  piano,  that  tennis 
court  back  of  the  house,  and  that  little  black 
cocker  spaniel  with  his  big  bright  eyes  and 
his  funny  walk. 

I  am  fighting  for  my  home  and  your 
home,  my  town  and  your  town.  I  am 
fighting  for  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  and  Greensboro  and  Hickory 
Flat  and  Junction  City.  And,  above  all, 
I  am  fighting  for  Washington.  I  am  fight- 
ing for  those  two  houses  of  Congress,  for 
that  dignified  and  magnificent  Supreme 
Court,  for  that  President  who  has  led  us 
so  brilliantly  through  these  trying  years, 
and  for  the  man  who  succeeds  him. 

.  I  am  fighting  for  everything  that 
America  stands  for.  I  am  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  rights  of  the 
rich.  I  am  fighting  for  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  choose  their  own  lead- 
ers, to  live  their  own  lives,  to  pursue  their 
own  careers,  to  save  their  money  if  they 
like  or  to  spend  it  if  they  like. 

I  am  fighting  for  that  girl  with  the  large 
brown  eyes  and  the  reddish  tinge  in  her 
hair,  that  girl  who  is  away  at  college  right 
now  preparing  herself  for  her  part  in  the 
future  of  America  and  Christianity. 

I  am  fighting  for  that  freedom  that  so 
few  of  us  seemed  to  realizei  we  had  before 
the  war  struck  at  us.  I  am  fighting  for 
that  American  belief  in  equality,  in  justice, 
and  in  an  Almighty  God. 

These  are  the  things  I  am  fighting  for. 
And  there  are  ten  million  more  in  the 
Army  fighting  for  them  too.  And  back 
on  the  home  front  another  120  million  are 
buying  the  bonds  to  help  pay  for  the 
weapons  of  war  and  working  day  and  night 
on  the  production  lines  to  produce  the 
weapons  of  war. 

We  cannot  lose. 
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THIRD  PRIZE  ESSAY:  "What  I  Am  Fighting  For' 


^^^a  AfaMe  the  Am^e^Ucan  2>^ieaift  a  llecdUif. 


rr 


WHAT  am  I  fighting  for  ? 
Ask  me  why  I  was 
born ;  the  same  answer  fits 
both  questions.  I'm  fighting 
to  hve. 

That  document,  which  is  al- 
most rehgious  in  its  simplicity, 
ahnost  hke  a  song  in  the 
beauty  of  its  words,  "The 
American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," states  my  case 
accurately. 

I  was  born  with  certain 
rights,  which  are  God-given 
and  inalienable.  Today  there  are  powerful 
men  at  large  who  would  refuse  me  the  free 
exercise  of  those  rights.  I  am  fighting 
those  men.  It's  either  them  or  me,  and 
there  are  only  two  possible  ways  for  this 
fight  to  end  for  me:  sudden  death  or  com- 
plete victory.  And,  since  there  are  millions 
more  like  me,  there  can  be  only  one  possible 
ending  for  those  men:  certain  and  utter 
defeat. 

I  am  fighting  because  I  don't  like  to  be- 
lieve everything  I'm  told,  even  if  it  is  true. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  find  out  for  myself. 
I  demand  my  God-given  right  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  to  get  my  fingers  burned 
and  to  learn,  maybe,  not  to  do  the  same 
thing  the  next  time. 

I  am  fighting  because  I  like  to  believe 
that  no  man  on  God's  green  earth  is  any 
better  than  I  am — physically,  mentally,  bio- 
logically or  morally.  I'm  probably  wrong 
a  million  times,  but  I  don't  want  anybody 


Sgt.   F.   G.   Jennings 


to  put  me  or  my  kids  in  a 
narrow  social  slot  saying, 
"That's  where  we  decided  you 
belong." 

I'm  fighting  because  I  like 
to  feel  that  I  am  the  govern- 
ment, just  as  much  as  a  ward- 
heeler  or  a  president  I  like 
to  feel  that  my  politicians  can 
be  "seen."  I  want  to  be  in  the 
game.  I  want  to  think  that  I 
can  use  my  vote  as  a  bludgeon 
or  a  baton,  as  my  wisdom  or 
my  whimsy  suits  me,  and  I 
want  to  know  that  in  the  final  analysis  my 
vote  does  count  as  a  candid  expression  of 
my  own  opinion.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
scorn  the  errors  of  big  men.  I  want  to 
argue  at  the  polls  and  howl  like  a  stuck 
pig  when  I  pay  high  taxes. 

I  don't  like  order  for  its  own  sake.  I 
want  to  enjoy  the  scolding  or  patient  for- 
bearance of  my  wife  when  I  scatter  my 
pipes  or  books  or  tools  about  the  house. 
I  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  organized 
disorder  is  an  index  to  a  man's  freedom. 

But  I  do  like  a  good  batting  average, 
high  performance,  well  used  skill.  And  I 
want  to  be  able  to  see  the  score  and  howl 
at  the  imipires.  The  guys  I'm  fighting  are 
against  this. 

I  want  to  read  the  books  of  my  own 
choosing,  to  listen  to  music  and  see  plays 
produced  by  artists  who  are  good  because 
they  are  artists  who  have  something  to  say 
well,  not  because  they  are  white-blooded 
Aryans. 
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I  am  fighting  for  the  right  to  read  my 
own  newspaper  and  Hsten  to  my  radio, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  most  of  it  is 
truth,  some  of  it  hokum,  and  a  Httle  of  it 
the  kind  of  obvious  lying  that  makes  me 
mad  enough  to  think  straight. 

I  am  fighting  for  the  utter  defeat  of 
those  men  so  that  never  again,  anywhere, 
will  people  with  similarly  warped  minds 
have  a  chance  to  speak  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  mob  and  bulldoze  a  nation  into  a 
fanatical  belief  in  a  nightmare  scheme  of 
world  rule  by  them  or  world  ruin  for  all. 

For  I  believe,  as  my  father  and  his 
father  believed,  that  a  nation's  destiny  is 
the  result  of  the  bounty  and  freedom  en- 
joyed by  its  people. 


Those  men  use  people  as  fuel  for  their 
engines  of  aggression.  I  am  against  the 
waste  of  generations  of  men  on  the  barren 
fields  of  war.  My  country  has  always 
known  that  wars  are  wasteful.  They  have 
fooled  their  countries  into  believing  that 
war  is  a  good  risk. 

So  I  am  fighting  that  never  again  will 
the  enterprise  of  war  be  worth,  for  even 
the  shortest  time,  the  gain  of  conquest. 

The  only  kind  of  aggressiveness  I  can 
appreciate  is  that  shown  by  a  salesman  or 
a  football  player,  and  I  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  salesman  I  don't  like  his  product. 

And,  finally,  I  am  fighting  for  the  great 
privilege  and  duty  of  making  the  American 
dream  a  reality  in  my  time. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ESSAY:  "What  I  Am  Fighting  For' 
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I  AM  Jewish,  so  perhaps 
that  should  be  a  sufficient 
answer  for  me.  However,  as 
I  pause  to  reflect  upon  what 
I  am  fighting  for,  I  realize 
that  the  eradication  of  Hitler 
and  the  termination  of  these 
modern  Jewish  pogroms  and 
scourges  make  up  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  whole  objective 
that  caused  me  to  volunteer 
for  Army  service.  First,  it 
is  an  emotion  that  is  difficult 
to  put  into  words,  and  it  may 
be  that  describing  some  of  the  concrete 
things  that  give  rise  to  this  abstract  emo- 
tion will  serve  to  convey  my  idea  of  what 
I  am  fighting  for. 

My  present  surroundings  and  what  I  am 


Pvt.  Albert  B.  Gerber 


doing  are  indicative :  Al- 
though, as  stated,  I  am  of 
Hebrew  faith,  I  am  sitting  in 
a  Protestant  chapel  reading 
Protestant  religious  literature 
— and  thus  came  upon  The 
Link.  IMoreover,  upon  read- 
ing of  this  contest,  I  felt  no 
hesitancy  in  sending  in  my  I 
ideas.  It  is  a  very  comfort- 
ing and  warming  thought  that 
I,  a  Jew,  can  in  this  wonder- 
ful country  enter  a  Protestant 
chapel  or  a  Protestant  contest 

without  feeling  there  is  anything  wrong  or 

amiss  in  so  doing. 

Some  time  ago  I  moved  to  Washington, 

D.    C.      I    enjoyed    playing    handball    and, 

therefore,  investigated  the  playing  facilities 
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available.  I  found  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  most  convenient,  and  consequently 
joined.  After  a  while  Randy  flyers,  Sec- 
retary of  the  "Y,"  asked  me  to  join  the 
Membership  Committee  and  help  recruit 
members.  I'm  afraid  non-Jews  can't  ap- 
preciate the  feeling  that  I  had — not  of 
pride  in  being  asked  to  be  on  a  committee, 
but  in  feeling  that  Jews  were  really  wel- 
come at  a  Christian  association,  and  that 
I  was  being  asked  to  go  out  and  recruit 
them. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  convert  Jew- 
ish members  to  a  new  religion — our  own 
religous  views  were  greatly  respected.  An 
incident  may  serve  to  show  to  what  extent 
our  feelings  were  respected.  I  was  invited 
to  a  committee  dinner  celebrating  the 
termination  of  a  successful  membership 
drive.  Baked  Virginia  ham  was  served — 
and,  personally,  I  eat  it  and  like  it  (Our 
religion  has  become  very  tolerant  in  food 
rules.)  However,  the  chairman  of  the 
dinner  noticed  me,  and,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  orthodox  Jews  do  not  eat  ham, 
insisted  that  I  be  served  roast  beef. 

All  the  foregoing  could,  of  course,  be 
summed  up  under  the  heading  "Religious 
Tolerance  and  Freedom,"  but  it  is  these 
concrete  expressions  of  it  that  I  am  fight- 
ing for. 

Am  I,  then,  entirely  selfish  in  my  per- 
sonal war  aims?  I  don't  think  so.  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  country's  treatment  of 
conscientious  objectors.  I  don't  want  them 
to  have  to  fight.  One  of  the  things  I  am 
fighting  for  is  their  right  not  to  bear  arms 
if,  for  relgious  reasons,  they  feel  impelled 
to  object. 

Or  take  the  saluting  of  our  Flag.  I  am 
proud  to  salute  it.  But  members  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  sect  feel  that  they  can- 
not, in  good  faith  with  God,  salute  a  mun- 
dane emblem.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  they  need  not.  I  am  fighting  for 
their  right  to  not  salute  the  Flag. 


Of  course,  I  am  fighting  for  more  than 
religious  freedom.  I  want  to  see  economic 
freedom  for  all.  I  don't  mean  this  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense  of  the  right  to  open  a 
grocery  store  on  a  street  corner.  I  am 
talking  about  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, old  age  benefits,  really  public  educa- 
tion (including  university  and  professional 
training),  and  all  the  other  things  that  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  individual  economic 
security  in  this  complex  economic  society. 

To  attain  this  goal  we  will  need  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  another  factor  in  our 
way  of  life  that  I  am  fighting  for — often 
referred  to  as  Freedom  of  Speech,  but 
which  really  is  freedom  to  communicate 
thoughts  and  ideas.  Men  who  have  ideas 
on  how  to  construct  economic  security  or 
Freedom  from  Want  for  all  must  have  the 
right  to  explain  their  ideas,  tO'  write  about 
them,  to  broadcast  them  on  the  radio,  and 
none  may  hinder  them. 

In  other  words,  I  am  fighting  for  a 
progressive  American  way  of  life — not  the 
American  way  of  life  referred  to  by 
nostalgic  reactionaries  who  want  to  go 
back  to  the  status  quo  of  ante  1929 — but  a 
progressive,  humane,  forceful  American 
way  of  life  that  brought  us  from  a  little 
federal  union  of  1776  down  through  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  in  1863,  the  gradual 
grant  of  voting  franchise  to  the  common 
man,  and  then  to  all  women,  and,  in  pour- 
ing on,  became  that  stream  of  democracy 
which  became  a  mighty  river  of  democracy 
for  all  mankind. 

I  am  fighting  so  that  that  river  may  roll 
on  and  wash  away  in  its  current  more  in- 
tolerances, more  discriminations,  and  more 
inequities  and  iniquities.  And  some  day, 
I  pray  and  believe,  our  river  of  democracy 
shall  reach  the  sea  and  join  with  similar 
rivers  of  other  nations  so  that  this  country 
which  I  love  so  dearly,  and  all  countries, 
will  be  bathed  perpetually  in  divine  waters 
of  common  decency. 
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-cM-o^m^alfie  Mei^il&n- 


In  addition  to  the  four  prize-winning  essays  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
there  were  several  entries  that  the  judges  felt  were  worthy  of  honorable  men- 
tion. In  future  issues  of  THE  LINK  we  hope  to  find  space  for  some  of  the  choicest 
of  the  "also-rans."    Contestants  receiving  honorable  mention  are  as  follows: 


Corp.  John  Allen, 

Camp  Stezvart,  Ga. 
Corp.  Arthur  T.  Aaitower, 

APO,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
PvT.  Ernest  T.  Baer_, 

Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 
Corp.  David  E.  Batley, 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
PvT.  George  S.  B align. 

Fort  Benning,   Ga. 
Homer  Banks^  A.S., 

Great  Lakes,  III. 
Pfc.  Lee  E.  Barnes, 

Camp   Breckinridge,  N.    Y. 
PvT.  Arnold  E.  Behrsin, 

Camp   Crozvder,  Mo. 
Sgt.  Ira  Brinn, 

Wcstover  Field,  Mass. 
Corp.  Leroy  C.  Brown, 

Camp  Afterbury,  Ind. 
Sgt.  R.  J.  CiLuzzi,  Jr., 

NOB,  Norfolk,  Va. 
PvT.  Joseph  B.  Clingner, 

Camp  Pendleton,  Va. 
Pfc.   Donald  Conover, 

Camp  Crozvder,  Mo. 
PvT.  David  N.  Crapo,  Jr., 

Camp  White,  Oregon 
Sgt.  Robt.  A.  Daggs, 

Scott  Field,  III. 
Pfc.  Cornelius  G.  DeVan, 

APO,  Shr  eve  port,  La. 
PvT.  Howard  L.  Eifler, 

Camp  Atterbnry,  Ind. 
PvT.  Edsel  Ford, 

Westover  Field,  Mass. 

PVT.    RoBT.    W.    FOWLDS, 

K earns,   Utah 
Pfc.  D.  L.  Gilbertson, 

Walla  Walla,   Wash. 
PvT.  Herman  L.  Grafe, 

Corpus   Christi,   Tex. 

PvT.    J.    M.    GUSTAFSON, 

Tarrant  Field,  Tex. 
PvT.  Beecher  Hammons, 

Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 
PvT.  Max  F.  Hasenauer, 

APO,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PvT.  HoLLis  W.  Hastings, 

Camp  Sibert,  Ala. 
PvT.  Chas.  O.  Howard, 

Greenznlle,  Miss. 
PvT.  Earl  E.  Johnson, 

Westover  Field,  Mass. 
PvT.   Henry  Johnson, 

Camp  Pickett,  Va. 
PvT.  Ervin   H.   Kovar, 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 
PvT.  Neville  L.  Kyle, 

Chicago,  III. 
PvT.   Harry  Martin,  Jr., 

Camp   Sibert,   Ala. 
PvT.  Edward  Miller, 

Camp    Crozvder,  Mo. 
RoBT.   E.   Murphy,  A.S., 

Nezvport,  R.  I. 
PvT.  Marvin  A.  Olson, 

Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 
Corp.  Joseph  R.  Osowski, 

Camp   Biitner,  N.   C. 
PvT.  Joseph  G.  Piazza, 

Camp  Claiborne,  La. 
Corp.  Lester  H.  Plume, 

Camp  Atterbnry,  Ind. 
PvT.  W.  L.   Prostowich, 

Fort  McDozvell,  Calif. 
Pfc.  John  J.  Ranaghan, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Marion  L.  Reese, 

Corpus  Christi,   Tex. 
Pfc.  Philip  Di  S abating. 

Camp  Van  Dorn,  Miss. 
Pfc.  Don  Samler, 

Camp  Beale,  Calif. 
Pfc.  Elbert  D.   Scott, 

Scott  Field,  III. 
Kenneth  E.  St.  Peter, 

Nezvport,  R.  I. 
Pfc.  John  Strategakis, 

Camp  Barkeley,  Tex. 
Corp.  Robert  D.  Wilkin, 

Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
Pfc.  John   G.  Zimmerman, 

Camp  Phillips,  Kans. 


"^  THE  WORLD'S  ^ 


YOU  have  known  persons 
who  started  out  in  youth 
with  a  soul  like  a  sword — 
keen,  and  bright,  and  uncom- 
promising. Then  came  what 
Shelley  calls  "the  contagion 
of  the  world's  slow  stain." 
That  comes  to  most  of  us. 

Youth  is  naturally  idealistic. 
I  think  even  our  modern  prag- 
matic youngsters  begin  with 
a  will  to  develop  what  Kant 
called  "that  divine  man  with- 
in us."  And  then,  slowly, 
comes  a  subtle  undermining,  brick  by 
brick.  Older  and — we  are  sure — wiser 
people  smile  at  our  faiths.  Secretly,  and 
a  little  shamefacedly,  we  believe  in  love, 
and  marriage,  and  loyalty,  and  courage, 
and  incorruptibility.  We  find  that  love  and 
marriage  are  really  good  jokes,  treated 
lightly  and  scornfully  by  every  comedian; 
we  discover  that  loyalty — to  one's  life- 
partner,  anyway — is  merely  stupid. 

Somebody  once  told  me  that  you  couldn't 
drive  a  nail,  no  matter  how  small,  into  a 
beam,  no  matter  how  great,  without  weak- 
ening the  timber.  Certainly  the  founda- 
tions of  our  high  resolves  begin  crumbling 
with  these  tiny  punctures.  Disloyalty  to 
your  wife  isn't  serious ;  well,  then,  how 
serious  is  a  little  disloyalty  to  your  friend? 
And,  after  all,  wasn't  this  leaning  back- 
ward to  be  honest  rather  silly? 


CHANNING 
POLLOCK 


Y  Written  by  the  noted  playwright  and  author, 
this  article  is  condensed  from  his  book,  Guide 
Posts  in  Chaos.  Reprinted  here  by  permission  of 
IVIr.  Pollock,  the  article  has  special  point  for  us 
this  month,  since  Mr.  Pollock  was  one  of  the 
judges  in  our  contest  on  "What  I  Am  Fighting 
For."  His  latest  book,  Harvest  of  My  Years,  is 
to  be  reviewed  in  our  book  section  next  month. 


What  price  glory  and  honor 
and  incorruptibility  w^hen 
everybody  else — ^well,  nearly 
everybody — ^has  thrown  the 
cargo  overboard,  and  won  the 
blue  ribbon  thereby?  Were 
not  those  early  ideals  of  ours 
rather  foolish,  and  juvenile, 
and  impractical? 

I  suppose  so,  but  they  were 
rather  fine  and  lustrous,  too. 
A  world  in  which  everyone 
believed  in  the  purity  of 
women  and  the  nobility  of 
men,  and  acted  accordingly,  would  be 
a  very  different  world,  but  a  grand  place 
to  live  in.  And,  contemplating  the  ado- 
lescence through  which  we  scorned  the 
wrong,  some  of  us  must  wish  with  the 
Cardinal  in  that  ancient  comedy,  A  Royal 
Family,  that  "we  could  be  born  old,  and 
grow  younger,  and  cleaner,  and  ever 
simpler  and  more  innocent,  until  at  last, 
with  the  white  souls  of  little  children,  we 
lay  us  down  to  eternal  sleep." 

Our  Achillean  heel,  of  course,  is  what 
Phillips  Russell,  in  his  biography  of  Emer- 
son, calls  "grubby  thing-worship."  Men 
who  do  not  w^ant  much  cannot  be  much 
tempted.  This  is  the  serene  indomitablity 
of  greatness,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world 
who  have  served  the  world  by  refusing  to 
be  turned  away  from  their  vision — and  it 
is  a  steadfastness  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  people  possessed  by  an  avidity  for  pos- 
session. 

Emerson  said  Jesus  was  "the  one  man" 
who  "was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me," 
but  Jesus  did  not  live  in  an  age  in  which 
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every  newspaper  and  magazine  apprised  us 
of  needs  we  had  never  known  before,  nor 
among  peoples  who  regarded  poverty  as 
certain  proof  of  inadequacy.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting blasphemously  that  this  would  have 
changed  Jesus,  but  that  to  remain  un- 
changed by  it  requires  something  of 
divinity. 

Luckily,  that  "something  of  divinity"  is 
not  yet  extinct.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  banners  nailed  to  the  mast.  Our 
legislative  halls  may  not  be  crowded  with 
men  who  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
President — or  members  of  Congress — ^but 
there  are  thousands  in  our  schools,  and 
pulpits,  and  laboratories.  These  are  the 
folk  who  love  the  job  fcr  the  job's  sake, 
and  have  no  material  interests  of  equal 
strength.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  the 
arts  and  professions,  a  few  more  in  busi- 
ness,  and,    I    suppose,    one   or   two — some- 


where— in   politics.      And   the   remarkable 
thing  is  how  often  they  win. 

The  world's  slow  stain  comes  of  many 
things — of  self-distrust,  or  self-satisfac-  ^ 
tion,  or  indolence,  or  weariness,  or  C5mic- 
ism,  or  false  values,  or  lack  of  cultural 
interests  or  of  individual  standards.  But 
its  chief  acid  is  fear.  Fear  of  "failure,"  of 
poverty,  of  being  condemned. 

America — every  nation — needs  the  man 
who  isn't  afraid  to  fail.  America,  above 
all  other  nations,  needs  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  failure  really  is.  Most  of  us 
know  pretty  well  by  instinct  what  is  best 
in  ourselves.  In  so  far  as  we  turn  away 
from  that,  through  hope  of  the  reward  or 
dread  of  the  penalty,  we  are  smeared  with 
the  world's  stain. 

Judas,  with  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
was  a  failure,  Christ,  on  the  cross,  was 
the  greatest  figure  of  Time  and  Eternity. 


^Ut^  ^C*te4r 


4»  /  beg  you  to  forgive  us,  especially  because  we  Christians  were  not 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  militarists. — Toyohiko  Kagawa,  Japa- 
nese Christian  leader,  in  a  message  to  Chinese  Christians 

«l»  Men  in  the  front  lines  o/re  keeping  the  faith.  They  are  fighting  for 
the  right  zvith  the  song  of  the  Lord  in  their  hearts.  I  know.  I  have 
been  there.  I  was  with  the  first  American  contingent  to  land  on 
Australian  soil.  I  would  not  take  the  world  for  my  experiences,  be- 
cause they  have  given  me  a  spiritual  sharpening  of  my  own-  faith,  fust 
as  similar  experiences  are  working  the  same  zvay  with  thousands  of 
soldiers. — Chaplain  Edward  Burns^  Brisbane,  Australia 

«!•  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  revolution  and  war  came  the 
beginnings  of  the  modern  missionary  movement.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  greatest  geographical  expansion  zvhich  Christianity 
or  any  other  faith  has  ever  displayed.  The  gospel  during  that  period 
had  01  more  extensive  effect  upon  mankind  as  a  whole  than  it  had  ever 
had. — Dr.  Kenneth  Latourette,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

4»  What  happens  in  us  is  more  important  than  what  happens  to  us. 

^  Hate  cannot  destroy  hate,  but  love  can  and  does.  Not  the  soft  and 
negative  things  that  has  carried  the  na/me  and  misrepresented  the  emo- 
tion, but  love  thait  suffers  all  things  and  is  kind,  love  that  accepts  respon- 
sibility, love  that  marches,  love  that  suffers,  love  that  bleeds  and  dies 
for  a  great  cause — but  to  rise  again. — Daniel  A.  Poling. 


A   PRAYER  DM   EVERY 

Bv  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 


(Suggested  by  a  story-editorial 
in   "The   Christian   Advocate") 


"Good-by,  my  boy,"  my  father  said 

Thai  day  I  lefl  my  home. 

■'My  love  goes  with  yoii  everywhere 

No  mailer  where  you  roam; 

On  land  or  sea,  on  train  or  ship. 

On   nioiiiilain   peak   or  plain; 

In  lKi]>py  days  or  loneliness. 

In  laughter,  joy  or  pain." 

"Cood-by,  my  boy,"  he  said  it  so, 

\S  ith  tenderness  and  love; 

"Each     night    whatever    stars    may 

shine 
In  God's  clear  skies  above. 
Remember   I   am  watching   them 
And  you  may  watch  them  too; 
The  same  white  stars  that  shine  on 


J?/ 


me. 


^Tht>se  same  shall  shine  on  you. 


**Cood-by,   my   boy!    and   when   you 

look 
Into  those  starlit  skies 
We  both  shall  see  the  selfsame  stars 
With  loving,  lonely  eyes; 
And  I  slinll  lift  a  prayer  for  you. 
Vl'halever  ships  you  sail. 
Whatever  sea,  whatever  land. 
My  love  shall  never  fail  I'" 


"Cood-by,  my  boy!"  my  father  said 
Through    misty,   tear-dimmed   eyes; 
"I'll   hang  a  prayer  on   every  star 
That  shines  in  Cod's  blue  skies!" 
So,  when  I  watch  the  stars  by  night 
His  words  come  back  to  me 
And  I  can  feel  his  love  and  care 
On  foreign  land  and  sea. 


//-'     '^^^^ 


"Cood-by,  my  boy!"     What  lender 

words ; 
How  filled  with  love  and  light. 
They  warm  my  heart  and  hush  my 

fears 
As  I  stand  watch  by  night. 
And  so,  five  thousand  miles  away 
From  home  is  not  so  far 
Because  1  know  my  father  hangs 
A  prayer  on  every  star. 
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To  the  Girls  .  .  » 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  replies 
to  Mildred  Nicholls'  article, 
"The  Girls  You  Left  Behind," 
continue  to  come  in.  It  seems 
this  young  lady  (who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  "Christian  Youth 
Council  of  North  America,  by 
the  way)  touched  a  responsive 
chord  with  her  article  in  our 
May  number.  So  we  start  off 
our  "Forum  of  Free  Speech" 
this  month  by  calling  upon  a 
couple  of  fellows  who  seem  to 
have  something  to  say  about 
girls — and  plenty  of  words  with 
which  to  say  it. 

First    up    is    CORPORAL   R. 

W.   BALLANTYNE,  who  iden- 

tifies      himself     as      "Chaplain's 

.  Assistant."        The     rostrum     is 

yours.    Corporal : 


The  opinions  of  the  writers  in 
this  department  (it  is  a  waste  of 
space  to  point  out)  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  THE  LINK! 

1^ 


You're  right,  Miss  Nicholls.  The  main 
topic  among-  soldiers  is  the  girls  we  left 
behind.  We're  all  pretty  much  like  the 
private  who  opened  a  conversation  with 
another  by  asking:  "Shall  we  start  talking 
about  a^irls  -or  just  gradually  work  around 
to  it?"^ 

Do  we  wonder  what  you  girls  are 
doing?  What  you  are  thinking?  You 
can  bet  your  life  we  do,  and  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  w^e  all  do  our  share  of 
worrying  also !  You  have  a  big  responsi- 
bility, and  some  of  you  realize  it  and  others 
do  not.  You  are  the  biggest  morale  booster 
tliat  the  army  has  at  the  present  time. 
Your  letters  telling  about  events  that  are 
taking  place  in  "the  old  home  town,"  the 
packages  you  send — they  count  for  a  lot. 
It  isn't  particularly  what's  in  them  but  the 
thought  that  is  behind  them. 

18 


The  mailman  is  the  most 
popular  guy  in  camp — un- 
less he  fails  too  often  to 
deliver !  When  we  don't 
receive  that  letter  it  is 
very  demoralizing,  for  then 
is  when  we  really  begin  to 
worry.  Is  it  because  you 
are  not  well,  or  is  it  a 
sign  you've  forgotten  us? 
That  is  the  way  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fellows  look 
at  it.  They  don't  realize 
that  you  have  your  hands 
full  back  home. 

Not  only  will  we  have 
to  get  accustomed  to  civilian 
life  again  but  so  will  you. 
At  the  present  you  are  doing  our  work  in 
the  factories  and  every  kind  of  job  that  one 
can  think  of.  You  are  making  as  many,  if 
not  more,  sacrifices  than  we  are.  Your 
food,  clothing,  almost  everything  you  have 
or  do,  is  rationed.  We  realize  and  appre- 
ciate this,  and  hope  that,  when  we  return, 
we  will  be  able  to  repay  all  of  you  for  your 
sacrifices. 

Here  at  camp  we  are  finding  out  that 
there  are  not  many  differences  in  the 
Protestant  churches  and  that  the  purpose 
of  all  of  them  is  to  help  men  toi  believe  in 
Christ  and  have  faith  in  God. 

Some  of  the  fellows  have  asked,  "What 
kind  of  peace  would  we  have  if  Christ 
and  the  Christian  way  of  life  were  forgot- 
ten?" You  are  doing  a  fine  job  of  working 
toward  a  Christian  peace.  Our  hardest 
job  is  "love  our  enemies,"  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  that  while  you  know   that 
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they  are  killing  your  comrades  in  arms. 
We  are  striving  our  best  toward  this  end, 
but  need  you  to  show  us  the  way. 

The  chaplains  in  this  Army  are  fine 
and  understanding  men.  They  come  from 
many  different  denominations,  but  in.  the 
service  all  sectarian  barriers  are  dropped. 
Many  of  the  fellows,  when  they  do  return 
to  civilian  life,  will  have  this  idea  deeply 
embedded  in  their  minds  and  will  strive, 
with  you,  to  bring  about  a  more  united 
spirit  among  the  denominations. 

We  most  certainly  want  a  "people's 
peace"  or,  in  my  mind,  a  better  one — a 
"Christian  peace."  Yes,  we  realize  that 
you  girls  are  giving  your  time  to  bring 
about  this  kind  of  peace.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  our 
part  of  the  bargain  in  bringing  this  outrage 
to  a  quick  and  decisive  end. 

And  so  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  you  wherever  we  may  be.  Whether 
it  be  in  North  Africa  or  the  Pacific,  in  a 
foxhole  on  the  Aleutians  or  some  army 
camp  in  America,  we  are  asking  God  to 
send  you  strength  to  carry  on  this  grand 
job  that  you  are  doing. 

— R.  W.  Ball  ANT  YNE 

Judges  Girls  by  Their  Loyalty 

Now  we  go  from  a  chaplain's  assistant  to  "a 
fighting  medic" — our  next  speaker's  own  term  ior 
himself.  He  is  PFC.  GERARD  NORDELOAS. 
And  of  himself  he  says:  "Right  now  I  am  con- 
valescing in  the  hospital.  .  .  .  But  I  thank  my 
God  that  he  has  spared  my  life  that  I  may  have 
more   days   in   the  Master's   service." 

According  to  our  "fighting  medic": 

We  service  men  have  been  consecrated 
to  defend  our  country  and  all  that  it  repre- 
sents. We  are  not  annoyed,  distracted, 
divided  by  or  afraid  of  the  enemy.  We  do 
not  fight  with  a  faint  heart.  Our  wounds 
do  not  stop  us  from  fighting  unless  we  are 
mortally  unable  to  continue.  Because  we 
have  spiritual  strength  from  on  High,  we 
are  able  to  succeed  where  otherwise  we 
would  fail.  While  we  have  breath  in  our 
living  bodies  to  fight,  no  enemy  shall  set 
foot  on  our  soil  to  corrupt  our  Christian 
faith,  to  close  our  churches  and  schools, 
to  bum  the  Book,  to  defile  our  women,  to 


destroy  our  families  and  homes,  to  take 
our  food  and  to  rob  us  of  our  natural  and 
civil  wealth.     Never ! 

Loyalty  is  a  virtue.  It  is  the  criterion 
by  which  men  judge  a  girl's  worth.  It  is 
a  prize  possession,  and  it  must  be  kept. 
Keeping  it  takes  wisdom  and  effort.  Many 
girls  are  being  tried  through  this  war,  and 
may  they  emerge  victorious. 

When  we  get  home  again  we  are  going 
to  be  doubly  interested  in  national  affairs. 
We  will  devise  better  methods  of  govern- 
ment— local,  national  and  world;  better 
methods  of  caring  for  the  poor.  We  will, 
above  all,  see  that  our  children  are  not 
educated  for  death  but  for  life. 

Let  none  of  us  sell  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Let  us  not  be  a  stiff- 
necked  people.  Let  us  not  forget  our  Bible 
and  our  God. 

Yes,  we  service  men  think  about  girls 
in  council  and  in  counsel.  We  want  to 
come  back  to  live  with  and  love  you. 

— Pfc.  Gerard  Nordeloas 

^'Forgotten  Men"? 

The  next  voice  you  hear  will  be  the  voice  of  a 
chaplain,  who  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  anti-aircraft 
boys — whom  he  calls  "the  forgotten  men  of  this 
war."  Maybe  the  chaplain  wrote  us  on  a  blue 
day,  or  maybe  he's  really  got  something  there. 
In  any  case,  it  won't  be  out  of  order  to  give  a 
rousing  hand  of  applause  to  the  lads  who  man  the 
lonely  outposts  of  our  home  defences  while  wish- 
ing they  might  be  with  their  buddies  in  more 
active  areas. 

We  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  CHAPLAIN 
JAMES  W.  CONLIN  of  Seattle,  Washington  .  .  . 

It  is  with  great  interest  and  sympathy 
that  I  have  read  each  issue  of  The  Link 
— especially  those  articles  concerning  our 
men  in  foreign  service.  They  certainly 
merit  every  word  of  praise  which  Jias  been 
uttered.  In  fact,  enough  can  never  be  said 
to  their  credit,  and  we  urge  that  The 
Link  and  all  other  periodicals  continue  to 
sing  of  their  valorous  exploits  and  the 
noble  sacrifices  which  they  have  made  and 
are  yet  making. 

However,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
group  of  men  who  are  paying  quite  a  price 
and  yet  are,  in  so  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  the  "forgotten  men"   of  this 
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war.  I  am  referring  to  the  Anti-Aircraft 
and  Barrage  Balloon  men.  Theirs  is  a 
lonely  life.  They  live  in  Army  tents  or 
improvised  barracks,  oftentimes  several 
miles  from  a  city,  in  the  heart  of  a  fir 
forest  or  near  the  water's  edge  where  they 
can  hear  the  moan  of  the  wind  through 
the  trees  or  the  ripple  of  the  water  as  it 
beats  upon  the  shore.  They  follow  reli- 
giously a  training  schedule  and  "wait  for 
ships  that  never  come  in.'* 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  imagine  anything 
more  disrupting  to  the  morale  of  a  soldier 
than  manning  anti-aircraft  guns,  walking- 
guard,  maintaining  a  vigilant  watch  for 
that  which  they  feel  will  never  make  its 
appearance?  Waiting,  waiting,  waiting, 
with  plenty  of  time  for  brooding  and 
morose  thoughts. 

The  men  at  the  front  have  something 
for  which  to  live  and  something  for  which 
to  die.  Our  alert  but  inactive  men  in  the 
C.  A.  (A.  A.)  and  C.  A.  B.  B.  Bn.  are 
literally  rusting  away  while  they  lead  this 
hum-drum  existence,  longing  for  that  part 
in  this  war  which  they  once  had  reason  to 
believe  they  might  enjoy  but  of  which  they 
are  now  beginning  to  despair.  When  the 
war  is  over  and  these  men  return  home 
they  shall  hear  those  who  have  been 
"across"  talk  of  their  exploits  and  see  them 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  They 
can  only  stand  abashed  with  heads  bowed, 
for  they  sat  somewhere  along  our  coastline 
— waiting  and  watching,  it's  true,  but  com- 
paratively inactive — throughout  the  war's 
duration. 

These  are  the  forgotten  men.  They  are 
quietly,  without  the  least  show  of  ostenta- 
tion, paying  the  price  of  "sitting  and  wait- 
ing." And  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of 
the  sacrifice  which  they'  are  making  or 
thought  of  praising  them  for  the  great  part 
which  they  are  playing  in  the  winning  of 
this  war.  Don't  you  agree  that  they  are 
due  some  praise? 

— Chaplain  James  W.  Conlin 

Three  Things  That  Must  Be  .  .  . 

From  SGT.  FRED  C.  ROEMER,  on  overseas 
service,  comes  regrets  that  The  Link  reached 
him    too   late   to    enable   him    to   participate   in   our 


"What  I  Am  Fighting  For"  contest.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  "30  years  old,  married  four 
years,  and  with  a  son  three  years  old."  A 
Lutheran,  he  pines  for  the  day  when  he  can  again 
"walk  up  the  beaten  cement  steps  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,    Milwaukee." 

Sergeant   Roemer   speaking  .   .  . 

I  was  paging  through  The  Link_, 
reading  and  thinking  this  Sunday  morning 
directly  after  services,  when  my  eyes  were 
drawn  to  the  announcement  of  the  contest, 
"What  I  Am  Fighting  For."  My  thoughts 
immediately  went  back  to  a  poem  our 
chaplain  recited  two  Sundays  ago.  Entitled 
"The  Nation's  Strength,"  it  gives  my  rea- 
sons for  fighting : 

/  knozv  three  things  must  always  he 
To  keep  a  nation  strong  and  free: 
One  is  a  hearthstone  bright  and  dear. 
With  busy,  happy  loved  ones  near. 

One  is  a  ready  heart  and  hand 
To  love,  and  serve,  and  keep  the  land. 
One  is  a  worn  and  beaten  zvay 
To  where  the  people  go  to  pray. 

So  long  as  these  are  kept  alive, 
Nation  and  people  zvill  siirvive. 
God  keep  them  ahvays,  everywhere : 
The  hearth,  the  flag,  the  place  of  prayer. 

— Sgt.  Fred  C.  Roemer^  Sr. 
Concerning  This  Magazine  . . . 

I  feel  many  times  repaid  for  the  effort  to  get 
these  distributed,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
having  made  this  fine  contribution  to  my  men. 

I  wish  that  all  of  our  chaplains  would  realize 
the  importance  of  furnishing'  our  men  with  whole- 
some literature.  A  chaplain  only  has  his  men 
in  a  sei-vice  for  forty-five  minutes,  and  this  not 
more  than  three  times  a  week.  After  all,  the 
printed  page  can  do  much  more  for  the  men  than 
1  can  possibly  hope  to  do  with  the  brief  time  we 
have  them  in  the  services. 

— Chaplain    James    A.    Boston, 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Our  unit  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  has  just  finished  reading  The  Link,  and 
I  personally  feel  that  it  gives  us  the  best  program 
for  Bible  study  and  discussion  topics  I  have  ever 
seen — and  I  think  that  is  the  view  of  most  of 
the  other  men.  I  for  one  am  keeping  my  copy 
of  The  Link  for  future  study,  and  am  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  next  copy. 

It   is   ftiy  desire  that  the    Service    Men's   Chris- 
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tian  League  will  grow  to  be  the  largest  Christian 
group  in  the  United  States,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  with  such  a  fine  guide  as  The 
Link. 

— Staff   Sgt.   Emmett  D.  Hicks, 
APO    255,    Camp    Cooke,    Calif. 

I  have  well  acquainted  myself  with  your  issues 
of  The  Link.  Its  stories  of  human  interest, 
together  with  its  humor,  places  it  at  the  very  top 
of   my  reading  list. 

• — Sgt.    M.   Marvis, 

Camp    Coxcomb,    Calif. 

The  Link  is  a  publication  of  which  you  may 
well  be  proud.  And  the  S.  M.  C.  L.  is  indeed 
the  long-sought  "shot  irt  the  arm"  that  was 
needed  to  join  together  all  the  church  groups 
who  form  our  modern  army  of  Christian  Soldiers. 
Keep  up  the  good  v/ork,  for  "In  unity  there  is 
strength!" 

■ — Cpl.    Robert    Clement, 
Camp    Barkclcy,    Texas 

The  versatility  and  adaptability  of  The  Link 
as  a  medium  for  mental  and  spiritual  inspiration 
fills  a  long-felt  want  in  our  studies  and  reading 
rooms. 

— Chaplain   P.   M.   Blenkinsop. 
APO   924,  Nezv  York,  N.   Y. 

The  Link  will  counteract  the  lurid  and  morale- 
breaking  literature  that  has  been  distributed  in 
the  different  day   rooms. 

— Chaplain   John    S.    Garrenton, 
APO   629,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

We  have  organized  a  vniit  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League;  the  men  are  very  enthusiastic 
abovit  it  and  the  meetings  are  well  attended.  It 
is  just  the  organization  to  meet  our  need.  The 
Link  is  a  wonderful  magazine  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  it.  Every  copy  placed  in  the 
Officers'  Mess  has  been  appropriated  and  passed 
around. 

■ — Chaplain   Harold   W.   Arthur, 
GaUiips  Island,  Mass. 

I  appreciate  your  suppljang  the  anned  men 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  service  with  this  won- 
derful magazine.  The  Link  is  the  best  maga- 
zine we  have  coming  to  our  chapel,  and  it  will 
have  a  v/onderful  influence  on  the  lives  of  men 
who  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  League  is  giv- 
ing those  men  who  were  active  in  young  people's 
work  in  the  home  church  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue that  work  while  in  the  armed  services  of 
their  country.  It  should  keep  them  tied  to  their 
home  church  as  nothing  else  will. 

-^Chaplain    William    B.    Hooker, 
Fort   Custer,  Mich. 

I  have  not  been  a  chaplain  for  many  months, 
and  so  am  still  a  "rookie"  so  far  as  the  Army 
goes.  But  I  have  already  discovered  that  The 
Link  has  a  great  deal  to  give  the  chaplain  and 
the    men    in    the    Service.      When    I    put    a    few 


copies  on  our  literature  tal)le  they  were  quickly 
picked  up,  and  men  expressed  the  hope  that  HI 
coipes  would  appear  monthly.  I  also  placed  a  jfl 
few  copies  in  our  day  room  and  have  noticed 
that  they  are  avidly  read. 

— Chaplain    Lewis    W.    Williamson, 
Camp    White,    Ore. 

Late,  because  of  the  ten  thousand  miles  it  had 
to  travel  to  reach  me,  but  nevertheless  welcome, 
the  first  copy  of  The  Link  arrived  today.  It  is 
a  splendid  magazine  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  made  it  possible. 
■ — Chaplaiii  Philip  C.  Johnson, 
APO  704,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 

I  consider  your  magazine  such  an  attractive 
piece  of  literature  that  I'm  positive  the  men  will 
not  only  look  forward  to  receiving  it  from  time- 
to  time,  but  I  believe  definite  units  of  the  Serv- 
ice Men's  League  will  result.  This  is  surely 
the  best  thing  that  has  been  offered  the  boys  in 
the  service.      May  the  good  work  continue ! 

— Chaplain     Milton    B.     Leisman, 
San  Diego,    Calif. 

For  eight  months  I  have  had  an  organization 
of  men  meeting  on  Sunday  evenings.  We  had  a 
hard  time  finding  material  not  of  a  denomina- 
tional nature.  The  Link  was  the  answer  to  our 
need  and  our  prayer.  The  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  has  become  a  definite  part  of  our 
program  and  its  identity  is  becoming  well  known 
among  oi:r  men.  The  Link  has  played  no  small 
part  in  promoting  this  effort. 

— Chaplain   Leonard   W.   Cox, 
Camp  Shelby,   Miss. 

Copies  of  The  Link  are  in  great  demand  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  here.  It  is 
a  timely  publication,  filled  with  innumerable 
items  of  interest,  and  providing  a  popular  appeal 
to  the  men  in  un-iform.  Our  supply  is  depleted 
shortly  after  distribution  is   made. 

• — Chaplain    C.    A.    Neyman, 
Noiiolk,     Va. 

Our  prayers  are  with  you  and  the  family  of 
the  late  Bishop  A.  W.  Leonard.  We  shall  miss 
his  leadership.  The  Protestants  need  another 
strong  leader.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't 
be .  as  unified  in  spirit  and  organization  as  the 
Roman  Church.  Yours  is  an  important  post  to- 
ward Protestant  unification.  Keep  at  it,  and  our 
"children  will   rise  up   and  call   you   blessed." 

— Chaplain    J.    F,    Parker, 
San    Francisco,    Calif. 

I  have  just  received  a  few  copies  of  The 
Link  from  a  neighboring  Chaplain.  After  read- 
ing it  carefully  I  am  convinced  it  was  about  the 
best  such  periodical  published  for  service  men. 
After  distributing  the  few  copies  I  thus  obtained 
and  seeing  the  men's  reaction,  ,1  became  even 
further  convinced   that  this  was  so. 

— Post   Chaplain   Eugene   Skelton, 
Walla   Walla,   Wash. 
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Interesting     bits     by 
and  about  Chaplains 


Vie-paxed  for  a  SAnkinq 

/  Into  the  office  of  Chaplain  Laurain  M. 
Wahlquist  at  Catalina  Island,  Calif.,  came 
a  young  seaman  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
He  was  soon  to  sail,  and  he  wanted  to  talk. 
The  young  sailor  had  taken  his  stand  as  a 
Christian  for  some  time,  but  presently  he 
said : 

"Chapllain,  do  you  know  why  I  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  religious  life  here 
at  the  training  station?" 

The  chaplain  asked  the  reason.  "Well," 
replied  the  sailor,  "when  I  decided  to  go 
to  sea,  I  knew  we  stood  a  big  chance  of 
being  torpedoed.  I  figured  that  when  the 
ship  goes  down,  and  maybe  we  have  to 
float  for  days  on  a  raft,  some  guy  in  our 
outfit  will  have  to  have  a  strong  faith  in 
God — to  sorta  hold  the  other  fellows  up, 
you  know.  Well,  Chaplain,  I  want  to  be 
that  man.  Some  guys  might  think  I'm 
dizzy.    What  do  you  think?" 

The  chaplain  pondered  this,  then  replied: 
"It's  likely  some  folks  may  think  you're 
dizzy  now.  All  Christians  face  that  possi- 
bility. But  I'm  quite  sure  you  won't  be 
dizzy  when  the  ship  goes  down !" 

"Right!"  said  the  sailor.  "And  Fd 
rather  be  dizzy  now." 

On  the  Spiritual  Warpath 

f  James  Collins  Ottipoby,  a  Comanche,  is 
the  Army's  first  Indian  chaplain.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
Chaplain  Ottipoby  was  ordained  a  clergy- 
man in  1938.  He  has  held  pastorates  in 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico. 

"That  Cross  on  Your  Collar" 

y  Says  the  Canadian  Churchman:  A  chap- 
lain assigned  with  troops  engaged  in 
jungle  warfare,  who  derives  no  small 
amount  of  consolation  from  the  way  his 
work  is  being  appreciated  by  America's 
fighting  men,  reported:  "I  need  but  quote 
a  soldier  who  told  me  this  morning :  'Come 


around  often,  chaplain.  Even  if  you  don't 
say  a  word,  that  cross  on  your  collar  re- 
minds me  of  all  the  things  I  should  be  and 
want  to  be.*^" 

New  Kind  of  Communion  Cups 

/  When  it  comes  time  to  worship,  or  to  ' 
observe  a  sacred  ceremony  like  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  minor  matter  such  as  the  lack  of 
orthodox  equipment  is  no  hindrance  to 
chaplains.  Writing  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  an  overseas  padre 
casually  remarked :  "We  observed  our  first 
communion  services  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month,  using  seashells  for  commun- 
ion cups."  The  italics  are  ours ;  the  chap- 
lain saw  nothing  striking  in  this  practical 
adjustment  to  necessity.  Perhaps  there 
isn't,  but  we  think  we'd  get  a  strange  sense 
of  elation  out  of  participation  in  a  com- 
munion service  like  that! 

Religion  and  the  WAACS 

"f  What  with  all  the  Axis-inspired  gossip 
concerning  the  WAACS  going  on  in  some 
sensational  newspaper  quarters  (see  edi- 
torial on  page  64),  let's  query  a  couple  of 
chaplains  concerning  religion  among  the 
members  of  the  Army  Auxiliary. 

Says  Chaplain  Ralph  W.  Graham,  of 
the  WAAC  training  center  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa :  "In  our  chapel  we  have  midweek 
and  Sunday  services,  just  as  in  any  other 
church.  It  is  always  filled.  And  during 
the  day  scores  of  young  women  come  in 
for  meditation  and  prayer.  Moreover,  my 
office  accommodates  a  constant  stream  of 
them  coming  in  at  all  hours  for  pastoral 
counsel." 

Says  Post  Chaplain  Frederick  W. 
Hagan,  at  the  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  train- 
ing center :  "In  all  my  17  years  in  the  Army 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  the  interest 
shown  by  these  fine  young  women.  Crowds 
at  Sunday  morning  services  are  usually  so 
large  that  some  WAACS  have  to  stand 
outside  and  wait  for  the  next  service — of 
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which  there  are  seven  on  Sundays."  To- 
which  Chaplain  C.  E.  Skoien  adds:  "It 
has  even  been  necessary  at  times  to  enhst 
the  M.P.'s  to  direct  WAAC  traffic  as  one 
congregation  comes  out  and  another  is 
preparing  to  go  in." 

The  WAACS  are  given  Testaments  and 
Bibles  at  the  Post  services,  and  many  a 
foot  locker  holds  a  small  library  of  reli- 
gious books. 

That's  testimony  good  enough  for  us ! 

What  One  Line  Officer  Thinks 

■f  Desiring  to  go  on  record  as  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  work  of  the  Chaplains 
Corps,  a  colonel  commanding  an  infantry 
outfit  overseas  took  time  out  from  his 
multifarious  duties  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  Brig.  Gen. 
Wm.  R.  Arnold: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  It  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  you  to  know  the  deep  impressions 
made  upon, a  line  officer  by  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  a  foreign  theatre  toward  religion. 
To  see  men  in  offices  and  quarters  on  a  Sunday 
morning  openly  reading  Testaments  and  cate- 
chisms, and  to  see  them  flocking  to  church  serv- 
ices, impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  a  marked 
renewal  of  religious  convictions  is  occurring 
among  our  soldiei's. 


lOOOlh  NAVAL  CHkPlA\H-  Capt  C.  A.  Neyman,  officer 
in  charge  of  Navy  Chaplains'  School  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  greets  Lieut,  (jg)  Robf.  G.  Gordon,  the  lOOOth  chap- 
Jain  accepted  for  training  in  present  expansion  program. 


Last  Sunday,  following  the  dedication  of  some 
beautiful  altar  f ui^nitui-e,  built  by  the  quarter- 
master corps  for  the  nonsectarian  service  at 
which  I  was  privileged  to  speak,  the  senior 
chaplain  invited  the  men  to  participate  in  a  com- 
munion service.  The  great  roomi  full  of  soldiers 
arose  as  one,  filling  the  aisles  and  surging  for- 
wai^d.  They  kneeled  at  the  altar,  a  line  of  some 
forty  men,  i-emaining  with  heads  bowed  for  a 
moment  after  receiving  the  sacrament  and  then 
giving  way  to  others,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
chaplains  reached  one  end  of  the  line,  new  com- 
municants occupied  the  other.  The  eagerness  of 
the  men  to  participate  in  the  service  deeply 
affected  the  chaplains,  and  that  same  eagerness 
made  of  the  service  one  of  the  most  impressive 
I  have   ever  witnessed. 

I  believe  that  the  chaplains  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  rendering  conspicuous  service,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  once  these  soldiers  retui-n  to  their 
homes,  they  are  going  to  inject  a  new  vitality 
into  the  religious  forces  of  their  communities 
and  that  the  churches  of  America  are  going  to 
see  the  greatest  activity  and  meet  the  gi'eatest 
challenge  they  have  ever  known. 

Seeks  Pointers  on  Prayer 

"f  From  Chaplain  James  L.  Blakeney 
(Southern  Baptist),  senior  chaplain  of  the 
European  theater,  comes  the  story  of  a 
pilot  who  knew  little  about  the  technique 
of  prayer. 

While  off  on  a  sortie  over  enemy  terri- 
tory this  pilot  got  in  a 
tight  spot.  Naturally,  he 
felt  the  urge  to  pra3^ 
But  he  realized  suddenly 
that  he  didn't  know  how. 
So  he  simply  kept  repeat- 
ing, "God  help  me,  God 
help  me,"  over  and  over 
again  until  he  had  fought 
his  way  out.  When  he 
got  back  to  his  base,  his 
ship  had  no  sooner 
touched  ground  than  he 
made  for  the  chaplain. 

"Look,  padre,"  he  ex- 
claimed, breathless :  "I 
haven't  much  time,  but 
can't  you  give  me  some 
quick  pointers  on  pray- 
ing? Boy,  do  I  need  it 
up  there!" 
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Kudos  tor  Chaplains 

/  Some  day  some  practitioner  of  the 
scriptic  profession  is  going  to  sit  him 
down  and  write  a  new  sort  of  ''They  Were 
Expendable"  book.  It  will  deal  solely 
with  the  thrilling  accounts  of  chaplains  in 
this  war,  those  gallant  soldiers  of  God 
who  are  daily  proving  they  can  "take  it" 
right  along  with  the  brave  men  they  serve. 
You  don't  hear  much  about  the  padres — 
certainly  not  in  the  glowing  accounts  of 
current  battles.  And  certain  it  is  that 
these  modest  fellows  are  not  tooting  their 
own  horns.  But  now  and  then,  through 
the  rather  matter-of-fact  announcements 
coming  out  of  Washington,  you  catch  a 
glint  of  their  shining"  heroism. 

/  For  example,  we  learned  just  the  other 
day  that  tw^o  escort  vessels,  named  for 
the  first  two  Navy  chaplains  to  die  in  this 
war,  have  been  added  to  the  U.  S.  fleet. 
They  are  the  U.  S.  S.  Kirkpatrick  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  S c limit f. 

Chaplain  Thomas  L.  Kirkpatrick,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  issue,  was  the 
Presbyterian  padre  who  died,  with  many 
of  his  men,  when  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  was 
blown  up  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Chaplain  A.  H.  Schmitt,  about  whom 
an  item  appeared  in  our  June  issue,  was 
the  Catholic  chaplain  who  heroically  gave 
his  own  life  to  enable  others  of  his  men  to 
crawl  through  a  small  porthole  from  the 
capsized  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  holacaust. 

The  only  other  U.  S.  Naval  vessel 
named  for  a  chaplain  is  the  destroyer 
U.  S.  S.  Livermore,  christened  on  August 
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Re:   Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  receiving  this  magazine  on 
order  for  distribution  among  service  men, 
please  notify  us  at  once  of  any  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS  affecting  you.  Also  please 
advise  at  the  same  time  whether  you 
wish  us  to  forward  to  your  new  address 
the  same  number  of  copies  you  now  re- 
ceive. Such  action  will  save  both  the 
League  and  the  postal  authorities  need- 
less confusion  and  expense.     Thank  you! 


Chaplain  Hohenstein 


3,  1940.  It  w^as  named  in  honor  of  Chap- 
lain Samuel  Livermore,  who  was  born  in 
1786  and  served  as  chaplain  aboard  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake. 

"f  Now  comes  the  announcement  of  yet 
another  chaplain 
whose  heroism  at 
Pear  Harbor  has 
been  recognized.  He 
is  Chaplain  Raymond 
C.  Hohenstein 
(Lutheran,  Missouri 
Synod),  and  has 
been  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  in 
recognition  of  his 
bravery  aboard  the 
t/.  6*.  S.  California, 
another  ship  that  re- 
ceived vigorous  at- 
tention   from   enemy 

bombs  on  December  7,   1941. 

Says  the  Navy  Department's  commu- 
nique on  the  matter : 

When  the  attack  began.  Chaplain  Hohenstein 
was  at  the  forward  battle  dressing  station  aboard 
the  California.  Shortly  after  the  action  had 
started,  the  chaplain  and  several  others  were  over- 
come by  fuel  oil  fumes,  and  had  to  be  taken 
out  onto  the  open  deck.  Later  an  air  attack  was 
imminent,  and  Chaplain  Hohenstein  was  carried 
to  a  place  under  cover.  Just  a  few  moments 
later  a  bomb  struck  where  the  chaplain  had  been, 
causing  flash  burns  on  his  face,  scalp  and  right. 
After  he  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  the 
second  spot  where  he  had  been  was  also  blasted 
with  a  bomb. 

/  Yet  another  Naval  chaplain  to  receive 
the  Purple  Heart  is  Chaplain  Arthur  F. 
McQuaid,  who  was  injured  last  November 
when  his  ship  fought  an  engagement  in 
the  South  Pacific.  During  the  engage- 
ment McQuaid  received  severe  burns  while 
assisting  his  men  under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

/  According  to  The  Watchman-Examiner, 
Baptist  Chaplain  Leon  W.  Gorsline  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  "un- 
usual courage  and  attention  to  duty."  The 
medal  w^as  presented  personally  by  Lieut.- 
Gen.   George   S.   Patton. 


INTERESTING     NEWS     OF    THE     LEAGUE    AROUND    THE    WORLD 


THE  League  now  has  a  "Blue  Goose" 
unit.  This  news  has  just  reached  us 
from  Chaplain  Jack  Sharkey,  IJ .  S.  S. 
Honolulu.  The  name  is  a  natural  one,  he 
says,  "growing  out  of  the  affectionate  nick- 
name of  our  ship." 

It's  a  novel  idea,  this  giving  of  unusual 
names  to  League  units.  And,  being  ever 
interested  in  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
League  may  be  made  more  attractive,  we 
pass  this  idea  on  for  what  it's  worth.  Let's 
hear  from  some  of  the  rest  of  you  who 
have  christened  your  units  with  names  ! 

Late — and  Lamented 

Post  Chaplain  Edward  L.  Branham,  Fort 
Mason,  Calif.,  gave  us  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
knuckles  the  other  day.  But  he  did  it  with 
a  smile — and  a  compliment.  Said  he :  "My, 
how  we  have  missed  The  Link  for  May ! 
Really  now,  you  should  not  give  us  such 
good  working  materials  unless  you  keep 
them  coming !" 

The  rebuke  was  deserved,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  see  that  The  Link 
reaches  you  on  time.  Like  all  other  maga- 
zines, we  have  been  beset  by  delivery  dif- 
ficulties. But  we  are  gradually  moving  our 
press  date  forward  in  order  to  get  into  the 
mails  earlier.  So  if  your  shipment  is  late, 
take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  lick  this  problem. 

A  Chaplain  Looks  at  the  League 

Several  weeks  ago  we  were  asked  by 
the  editor  of  the  International  Joitrnol  of 
Religious  Education  to  suggest  a  writer 
for  a  story  on  the  League  for  that  period- 
ical. Knowing  that  one  of  the  livest  S.  M. 
C.  L.  programs — ^as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest — is  being  conducted  at  Fort  George 
Meade,  Md.,  I  called  Chaplain  F.  C  Rey- 
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nolds.  He  readily  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  out  of  his  experience  and  observation 
of  the  14  different  units  in  operation  at  the 
Fort,  he  wrote  what  we  consider  a  top- 
notch  description  of  the  League  in  action. 
It  appears  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal  under  the  title,  "Just  What  I 
Want." 

With  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  we  are  reprinting  this  article  be- 
low. From  here  on,  the  Communique  is  in 
the  words  of  Chaplain  Reynolds. 

"Just  What  I  Want" 

After  more  than  a  year  of  study  and  ex- 
perimentation the  Protestant  Churches  have 
evolved  an  organization  for  service  men 
which  the  Protestant  soldier  and  the 
Protestant  chaplain  say  is  "just  what  I 
want." 

It  is  called  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League.  It  answers  a  dire  need  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  chaplain  for  an  all-Protes- 
tant, interdenominational  agency  through 
which  he  can  work.  It  gives  the  Protestant 
soldier  something  he  can  belong  to  and 
work  for.  It  offers  a  medium  through 
which  Christian  men  can  discover  one  an- 
other and  share  Christian  fellowship.  It 
creates  a  sense  of  comradeship  among  the 
men.  It  sets  up  a  standard  around  which 
all  men  of  high  ideals  may  rally.    It  brings 
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strength  to  the  weak  and   a   challenge  to 
the  indifferent. 

Many  chaplains,  if  they  never  felt  it  be- 
fore, are  seeing  now  that  denominational- 
ism  in  its  extreme  isolationist  and  non- 
co-operative  form  has  long  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  in  the  service  we  had  to  have 
a  Protestant  organization  devoid  of  de- 
nominationalism.  The  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  is  it;  it  is  the  Church  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

"Simple,  flexible,  sane" 

Here  at  Fort  Meade  we  have  received  it 
with  special  enthusiasm.  The  League,  we 
are  delighted  to  find,  is  simple  enough, 
flexible  enough,  sane  enough  to  use  in  al- 
most any  way  a  chaplain  may  see  fit. 
The  Protestant  chaplains  and  their  assis- 
tants, with  a  few  others,  met  and  agreed 
to  form  units  in  the  various  organizations 
as  soon  as  seemed  wise.  Here  are  a  few 
glimpses  of  what  has  been  done. 

Chaplain  John  W.  Davis  at  the  Canton- 
ment Hospital  had  a  very  impressive 
"Candlelight  Dedication  Service"  when  the 
men  took  the  pledge  of  active  membership. 
In  the  center  of  the  chapel  chancel  was  a 
table  with  one  tall  white  taper  burning  and 
the  open  Bible.  After  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  the  president  of  the  unit  made  a 
brief  talk  emphasizing  the  need  of  an  active 
religious  organization  among  the  personnel 
of  the  hospital.  This  w^as  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  active  membership  covenant 
and  a  brief  explanation  b}^  the  chaplain. 
Then  those  wishing  to  sign  the  covenant 
came  forward,  received  a  small  taper, 
lighted  it  at  the  tall  taper  on  the  table  and 
stood  inside  the  chancel.  The  chaplain 
made  a  prayer  of  consecration.  The  group 
returned  to  the  pews  and  signed  the 
covenant.  We  have  found  that  some  such 
service  is  an  effective  way  of  impressing 
upon  the  men  the  significance  of  member- 
ship. Nurses  and  WAACS  are  also  mem- 
bers of  this  unit 

Chaplain  David  A.  Weems  of  the  23rd 
General  Hospital  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  first  meeting: 


"A  committee  of  three  sergeants,  three  pri- 
vates-first-class, four  privates  and  two  officers 
as  ex-officio  members  (namely,  the  unit  Special 
Service  Officer  and  the  sponsoring  chaplain)  met 
in  the  chaplain's  office  nine  days  before  the  pro- 
posed 'sound-off'  meeting  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League.  It  was  agreed  that  this  meet- 
ing would  be  planned  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  starting  the  S.M.C.L.  and  of  furnishing  an 
entertainment  for  all  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
outfit  during  Fire  Alert  Week,  when  the  men 
were  restricted  to  the  company  area. 

"After  singing  two  hymns  and  two  pep  songs, 
the  program  began  with  a  review  of  Bernard 
Iddings  Bell's  book.  'The  Church  in  Disrepute.' 
Two  sergeants  handled  the  review,  one  agreeing 
with  the  author  and  the  other  disagreeing.  They 
asked  the  crowd  pointed  questions  and  obtained 
ihearty  group  participation  in  the  discussion. 
This  lasted  one  hour.  At  9  p.m.  a  corporal  took 
charge  of  the  amateur  hour,  until  10  p.m.  At 
10  P.M.  the  whole  crowd  of  160  men  went  to  a 
mess  hall  and  enjoyed  refreshments  of  cofFee, 
cocoa  and  sweet  buns.  The  reaction  was,  'Chap- 
Iain,  when  do  we  do  it  again?'  " 

We  have  had  some  interesting  experi- 
ences in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  League  at  our  Reception  Center.  There 
are  thirteen  active  members  of  the  League 
among  the  permanent  personnel.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  men  passes  through  the 
Reception  Center,  remaining  only  four  or 
five  days.  They  come  in  as  civilians  and  go 
out  as  uniformed  soldiers.  Fifty-one  of 
these  men  have  signed  the  active  member- 
ship covenant  and  have  been  sent  here, 
there  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  Three  of  them  have  writ- 
ten back  stating  that  they  have  found  units 
of  the  League  in  their  new  organization 
and  are  grateful  for  this  contact. 

"Here  is  my  chance!" 

One  man,  who  had  not  taken  any  interest 
in  the  church  for  eight  years,  w^iile  on  the 
train  from  his  home  town  to  the  camp, 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  back  into  the 
church  while  in  the  Army.  While  listen- 
ing to  a  sex  morality  lecture,  he  heard  the 
chaplain  announce  a  meeting  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  that  very  night. 
He  said  to  himself,  "Here  is  my  chance !" 
He  went  around  to  the  meeting  that  night. 
Every  man  present  was  asked  to  stand  up, 
give  his  name  and  home  address  and  his 
church   relationship.     This   man  expressed 
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his  gratitude  in  finding  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  job  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  Army  career,  and  pledged  himself  to 
become  an  active  member  of  the  League. 

Another  man,  who  had  completed  two 
years  in  college,  heard  the  chaplain  an- 
nounce in  the  Sunday  morning  service  a 
meeting  of  the  League  the  following  Tues- 
day night.  He  went  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the 
group  that  he  sought  a  conference  with  the 
chaplain  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  He 
told  the  chaplain  that  occasionally  he  had 
thought  of  going  into  the  ministry,  and  the 


experience  that  night  had  led  him  to  decide  a 
definitely  that  that  was  what  he  should  do. 
The  chaplain  had  a  letter  from  this  man, 
who  is  now  with  the  Air  Force  at  a  camp  m 
hundreds  of  miles  from  here,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  written  to  his  mother  about 
this  decision  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  that  this  is  what  he  should  do, 

I  am  sure  books  could  be  written  illus- 
trating the  value  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League.  It's  the  answer  to  the 
chaplain's  prayer,  and  the  reply  to  a 
Protestantism  really  united,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  service  men's  need ! 


'^a,  ^  a^K  cifct^  ^<u€  aiM^"- 


DEAR  SON: 

This  morning  at  the  station,  I  couldn't  say  much  to  you  as  I  took  your  hand 
and  said  good-bye,  I  was  glad  your  train  was  on  time.  You  must  have  known 
how  my  heart  was  pounding  when  I  said.  "Well,  take  good  care  of  yourself." 
It  hardly  seemed  possible  your  six  months'  training  period  in  the  Navy  is  over. 

Well,  I  boarded  a  train  in  another  direction.  My  heart  w^as  heavy.  Across 
the  aisle  from  me  sat  two  soldiers.  They  too  were  going  somewhere;  perhaps 
they  had  received  their  orders.  I  thought,  "Why,  millions  of  other  dads  and 
mothers  are  having  this  same  experience.     They  feel  just  as  I  feel  now." 

Half  of  the  seat  I  occupied  was  vacant,  and  I  wished  for  someone  beside  me. 
I  tried  to  read  but  couldn't  concentrate  very  well;  so  ju.st  closed  my  eyes.  Soon 
I  felt  the  presence  of  One  on  the  other  half  of  the  seat. 

He  spoke  softly  and  my  heart  was  warmed  by  His  presence.  "I  know  how  you 
feel.  My  Father  must  have  felt  the  same  way  when  I  left  His  house.  My 
mission  was  to  free  men — ^to  free  them  from  the  power  of  sin.  They  opposed  Me. 
My  enemies  were  strong.  They  thought  they  had  conguered  Me;  but  I  live 
today.  My  spirit  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  brings  comfort  and  courage  to 
men  everywhere.    It  brings  peace  and  strength  to  men  of  every  race  and  creed." 

Then,  Son,  I  felt  much  better.  I  felt  akin  to  all  fathers  and  mothers  who  send 
their  sons  out  to  fight  for  our  cause. 

I  thought  of  those  of  us  who  will  stay  at  home.  We  will  not  sit  idly  by.  We 
will  co-operate  in  every  way  and  make  every  possible  sacrifice.  We  will  pray 
without  ceasing  that  soon  the  noises  of  battle  may  be  dimmed  and  our  sons  will 
return.  Together  then,  we  will  try  to  construct  a  new  world — a  world  of  peace 
and  good  will,  a  world  dominated  by  love. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you.  Son.  I  would  say  to  all  the  boys.  Wherever  you 
may  go  in  the  battle  for  freedom,  be  assured  that  the  One  who  sat  w^ith  me  today 
will  be  by  your  side.     He  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  ..." 

With  love, 
(Reprinted  from  The  Evangelical  Messenger)  DAD. 
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(Solntiou  on  page  34) 


ACROSS 

1  "not  watch,   I  will  come  on  thee  .  .  . 

a  thief"  Rev.  3  :3 

2  "let  us  watch  and  be  .  .  ."  I  Thess.  5  :6 
6  "Blessed  is  he  .  .  .  watcheth"  Rev.  16:15 
9  "and  .  .  .  unto  prayer"      Pet.  4 :7 

10  "Watch,  therefore,  for  .  .  .  know  neither 

the  day"  Matt.  25:13 

11  Egyptian  sun  god 

12  Den 

14  "But  watch  thou  ...  all  things"  II  Tim. 

4:5 
16  Tribe  of  Anna,  a  prophetess  Luke  2  -.36 
18  "Bohold,  I  ...  at  the  door"  Rev.  3  :20 
21  "Take  .   .  .  hold  of  instruction"   Pro  v. 

4:13 


23  ".  .  .  ,  and  wast,  and  ...  to  come"  Rev, 

11:17 

24  "if  ...  of  you  lack  wisdom"  Jas.  1 :5 

26  "that  the  light  which  is  .  .  .  thee  be  not; 
•  darkness"  Luke  11  :35 

28  "Ponder  .  .  .  path  of  thy  feet"  Prov.  4:26 

29  "Have  ...  in  God"  Mark  11 :22 
31  Cause  to  move  to  the  off  side 

33  ".  .  .  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy" 

Rev.  22:10 
35  "Be   strong,   and   .   .   .   yourselves   like 

men"   I   Sam.  4:9 

38  "come  with  me,   and   find   .  .   .   unpre- 

pared" II  Cor.  9  :4 

39  Capital  of  Moab  Num.  21 :15 

40  ".  .  .  ,  I  am  with  you  alway"     Matt. 

28:20 
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41  Railroad 

42  Period  of  time 

43  "folly,  lest  thou  also  be  .  ,  .  unto  him" 

Prov.  26:4 
45  "when  all  .  .  .  shall  speak  well  of  you" 
Luke  6 :26 

47  "Set   a   watch,    O    Lord,   before   .    .    . 

mouth"  Ps.  141 :3 

48  "Giving  .  .  .  offence  in  any  thing"  II 

Cor.  6:3 

49  Ancestor  of  Jesus  Luke  3:35 

51  Seventh  note  in  scale 

52  ".  .  .  watchful"  Rev.  3  :2 

54  "my  son,  be  .  .  .  in  the  grace"    II  Tim. 
2:1 

57  "watching  ...  at  my  gates"  Prov.  8 :34 

58  ".  .  .  3^e  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive" Matt.  13:14 

DOWN 

1  "Keep   thy  heart  with  .  .  .  diligence" 

Prov.  4:23 

2  Sarah  (var.)  Heb.  11:11 

3  Old  Testament 

4  Before  Christ 

5  Son  of  Benjamin  Gen.  46:21 

6  Afternoon  socials 

7  "out  of  .  .  .  the  issues  of  life"  Prov.  4: 

23 

8  ".  .  .  ye  here,  and  watch"  Matt.  26 :38 


9  "could  ye  not  watch  ...  me  one  hour" 

Matt.  26 :40 
13  "let   us   not   sleep,   ...  do   others"    I 

Thess.  5 :6 
15  Newfoundland 
17  "the  last   ...  of  that  man  is  worse" 

Matt  12:45 

19  Nahum 

20  Clothed  (var.) 

22  "Be  sober,  be  ..."  I  Pet  5  :8 
25  Northeastern  State 
27  Compass   point 

29  Fairy 

30  "Neither  pray  I  for  these  .  .  ,"  John 

17:20 
32  Equal 
34  ".  .  .  always  with  all  prayer"  Eph.  6:18 

36  Son  of  Hur  Ex.  31 :2 

37  Gives  uneasiness 

39  "underneath  are  the  everlasting  .   .   ." 
Deut  33:27 

44  "my  yoke  is   ...   ,  and  my  burden  is 

light"  Matt  11 :30 

45  .  .  .  Hill  Acts  17:22 

46  "See  that  .  .  .  render  evil  for  evil"   I 

Thess.  5:15 
50  Lieutenant 

52  Bachelor  of  Arts 

53  East  Indies 

55  Digraph  or  diphthong 

56  Gill 


Otir  text  is  9,  10,  18,  21,  26,  28,  29,  35,  38,  43,  45,  52,  and  54  combined 


^Chaplains  Say:: 


The  publication,  The  Link,  has  very  much 
impressed  me.  I  value  its  high  quality  and 
down-to-earth  attractive  articles,  and  know  it  is 
going  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  chaplain's 
personal  work  with  the  men. 

— Chaplain    Theo.    O    Fisher, 
Miami   Beach,    Fla. 

Here  at  Fort  Sheridan  we  like  The  Link  very 
much.  Three  weeks  ago  we  started  the  "Sunday 
Evening  Club,"  which  we  expect  to  become  our 
•Service   Men's   Christian   League   unit. 

Here  at  our  Post  we  have  a  WAAC  unit. 
Rather  than  organize  a  separate  S.  M.  C.  L.  unit 
»ve  are  organizing  the  one  group,  in  which  all 
may  participate  normally  and  naturally  together. 
We  are  Christian  people  in  the  service  together; 
let  us  be  one  group  together. 

You  are  giving  us,  in  The  Link  and  the 
S.  M.  C.  L.,  something  we  really  need.  May 
.he  League  grow  and  prosper  and  continue  to 
Iraw  our  denominations  together  when  the 
rumpet  o£  peace  has  sounded. 

— Post    Chaplain    Otto    K.    Jonas, 
Fort  Sheridan,   III. 


We  have  started  our  League  here  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  it  promises  to 
be  a  great  force  for  Protestant  Christianity  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Gulfport  Field.  The 
demand  for  The  Link  is  such  that  we  could 
easily  use  twice  as  many  copies. 

— Chaplain    Alfred    A.    Knox, 
Gulfport  Field,   Miss. 

It  must  be  I  have  moved  around  so  frequently 
that  I  have  missed  one  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Service  Men's  Christian  League  and  its 
fine  publication,  The  Link.  A  copy  of  the  latter 
has  just  come  into  my  hands,  and  I  feel  this 
little  magazine  is  a  "must"  for  every  service  man. 
— Chaplain  Alexander  Meyer, 
Clearzvater,    Fla. 

We  have  our  Sei-vice  Men's  Christian  League 
organized  and  functioning.  We  enjoy  the  mate- 
rials in  The  Link  and  think  it  is  a  worth-while 
publication. 

— Chaplain  M.  O.  Gardner, 
Camp  Barkeley,  Texas 


Cracked  a  surprised  top-kick  early  in  this 
fracas  z^'hen  he  sazv  some  chaplains  in  action: 
"Hey,  zvho  said  them  sky-pilots  zvas  sissies! 
They're  he-men!"  We  don't  knozu'  jiist  zvhat 
the  Sarge  expected,  but  somezvhere  he'd  got 
the  fool  idea  that  a  representative  of  religion 
just  must  be  a  softy.  That  they  can  "take  if" 
is  partly  because  chaplains  are  hand-picked 
by  the  Army,  and  partly  because  of  the  rigor- 
ous zvork-out  they  get  as  students  at  school. 
The  U.  S.  Army's  Chaplains  School  is  located 
at  Harz'ard  University,  and  here  the  padres 
are  put  through  strenuous  paces.  On  these 
pages  zn/e  give  you  a  glinvpse  of  zvhat  goes  on. . . . 

PHOTOS    BY    U 
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n)  Chaplain  (Col)  W.  D.  Cleary  is  the  able 
t>rexy  of  the  school.  (2)  Padres,  just  like 
you  and  you  and  you,  enjoy  sessions  such  as 
*his  one.  (3)  The  day  begins  with  some  stiff 
\7xercises  guaranteed  to  make  a  chaplain 
ybrother  under  the  sweat"  zvith  every  rookie. 
'(4)  Vitally  essential  in  the  padre's  kit  of 
knozvlcdge  is  the  science  of  rendering  first- 
aid  under  all  circumstances.  (5)  The  class 
in  chemical  zvarfare  examines  at  close  hand 
wme  of  the  stuff  they  hope  they  (ajid  you) 
will  never  meet  on  the  battlefield.  (6)  And 
no  matter  zvhat  branch  of  the  sei^ice  a  padre 
expects  to   sei-ve,  he   must  do  a  lot  of   this! 

Y    SIGNAL    CORPS 
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STUFF 

By    the    '*EMCEE»» 

IN  tallying  up  the  assets  of  this  be- 
wildering game  of  living,  let's  head  the 
list  with  the  rapidity  of  human  adjust- 
ment. It  is  rightly  said  that,  given  time, 
a  man  can  "get  used  to"  anything.  And 
its  mighty  near  true. 

Ranking  a  photographic  second,  in 
brevity  and  significance,  to  the  aviator  who 
wirelessed,  "Sighted  siih — sank  same,"  is 
this  yarn  about  an  unidentified  private  in 
Hawaii.  A  news  correspondent  stumbled 
upon  the  lad,  fast  asleep  upon  the  granite- 
like ground  of  a  dug-out,  and  queried: 
"Pretty  hard  sort  of  a  bed,  what?" 

Deliberately  the  soldier  rose,  spat  specu- 
latively upon  the  ground  and  grinned: 
"Was.  Not  now.  Used  to  it."  And  there 
you  have  it !  The  whole  blessed  fact  of 
gradual  conditioning  and  a  sporting  ac- 
ceptance of  adamant  Circumstance. 

The  twelve-year-old  star  of  "How 
Green  Was  My  Valley,"  fresh  over  from 
bomb-torn  London,  confessed  himself  ter- 
rified when  he  stood,  in  a  brightly  lighted 
New  York  street  at  midnight.  So  con- 
ditioned had  the  kid  become  to  blackouts, 
sirens  and  terrific  concussions  that  he  felt 
lost  and  afraid  under  the  normal,  peaceful 
conditions  of  a  lighted  city !  "And  any- 
how," he  countered,  "in  a  blackout,  Sir, 
one  can  see  the  stars  better !" 

Cheers,  then,  to  a  compassionate  Provi- 
dence who  endowed  men  and  women  with 
the  ability  to  adjust  quickly  to  changing 
conditions. 

It  is  youth,  however,  that  adjusts  itself 
fastest.  Walter  Lippmann  mentions  this  in 
a  recent  article  on  "Youth  and  Age  in 
War."  He  goes  on  to  say  further :  "It  is  no 
kindness  to  young  men  to  postpone  military 


training  and  the  reality  of  war,  for  it  has 
been  shown  beyond  doubt,  that  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  have  the  very 
qualities  most  needed  in  war. 

"It  has  long  been  evident,"  Lippmann 
continues,  "that  much  of  the  strength  of 
our  enemies  comes  from  the  fact  that  in 
their  revolutionary  governments  younger 
men  have  risen  to  the  top  far  sooner  than 
they  were  permitted  to  rise  in  the  more 
conservative  nations." 

All  this  is  irrefutable,  and  should  make 
the  young  among  you  both  proud  and  re- 
sponsible. The  whole  vigor  of  the  allied 
prosecution  of  the  war  may  depend  upon 
how  rapidly  and  generously  officers  rec- 
ognize ability  in  the  youngsters,  and  the 
willingness  of  said  youngsters  to  absorb 
and  profit  by  the  seasoned  judgment,  ex- 
perience and  routined  perfection  of  their 
superiors. 

Every  man  of  you  in  every  line  of  the 
armed  service,  whether  draftee,  enlistee  or 
officer,  should  daily  remind  himself  that 
we  are  in  a  united  effort  to  win  this  war — 
and  win  it  fast.  Youth  and  Age,  and  all 
the  graduations  between,  through  rapid  ac- 
ceptance and  swift  voluntary  conditioning 
to  the  hard,  inescapable  fact  of  war,  can 
speed  that  day. 
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'opic  TALKS 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  ON  £ARTH  K  GOD  DOING? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  go  off  and  leave  this 
world  of  ours  after  giving  His  Son  to  die  for  itf     (John  3 :16) 

Living  righteously  is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  escape  all  difficulty. 
If  it  did,  would  we  ever  develop  real  character?     (2  Timothy  3  :12) 

Is  there  an  open  door  before  every  man  zvho  wants  to  do  the  right 
and  godly  thing f     (Revelation  3  :8) 


•  Resource  Material 

"Why  doesn't  God  stop  this  war?"  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  this  question  has 
been  asked  by  more  people  during  the  last 
two  years  than  any  other  that  has  crossed 
human  minds. 

And  it  is  no  wonder.  If  the  doctrine 
that  goodness  pays,  and  that  the  righteous 
and  just  shall  survive,  has  any  meaning 
at  all,  then  this  war  seems  to  deny  every 
thing  we  have  been  taught  to  believe. 
How  can  it  be  true  that  decencj''  and 
honor  pay  dividends  if  decent  govern- 
ments like  that  of  Norwaj^  and  Holland, 
to  mention  only  two,  should  now  be  in 
exile  and  the  people  over  whom  they 
ruled  should  be  in  the  grip  of  an  unprece- 
dented  terror  ? 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  any  interest 
on  God's  part  in  the  tragedj'  and  the 
anguish  of  this  world?  Is  a  Christian 
man  justified  in  thinking  that  God  does 
care,  or  that  He  is  taking  any  part  in  the 
world's    struggle? 

To  answer  such  questions  as  these,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  very  carefully  con- 
sidered understanding  of  the  moral  order 


of  the  universe,  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  "the  real  issues  at  stake  in  this  conflict. 

In  all  the  universe  there  is  no  spot 
or  sphere  in  which  law  does  not  operate. 
There  is  not  an  area  of  life  in  which  the 
scientific  method  cannot  be  effective.  Be- 
tween the  solar  system,  out  at  the  rim  of 
the  universe,  and  the  cells  that  make  up 
the  heart  of  a  violet,  there  is  no  space  so 
much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
in  which  law  does  not  rule.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  physical  universe,  does  it  not 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would 
also  be  true  in  the  moral  luiiverse? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  one  realm  of  life 
would  be  orderly  and  the  other  realms  of 
life  be  disorderh'-?  If  the  body  of  a  man 
is  subject  to  law,  if  his  mind  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  well-established  and  defined 
principles,  if  phj-siology  and  psychology 
are  exact  sciences,  is  it  then  possible  to 
say  that  the  spiritual  world  of  men — that 
realm  in  which  the  deepest  issues  of  life 
are  decided — is  utterly  without  order  or 
government  ? 

Is    it    possible    to    make    a    consecutive 
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Study  of  history  and  not  discover  that 
certain  laws  have  operated  since  the  be- 
ginning  of   time  ? 

Where,  for  instance,  is  the  government 
which  was  established  by  ruthless  force, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  right  and 
justice,  which  has   survived? 

Where  is  the  empire,  founded  for  the 
gratification  of  one  man's  personal  pride, 
which  has  been  able  to  stand  up  through 
the  centuries? 

Where  is  the  nation  which,  living  for 
the  sake  of  exploiting  weaker  races,  has 
survived  its   first  prosperity  and  success? 

Laws  Still  in  Force 

If  there  seem  to  be  certain  principles 
that  make  for  success,  and  certain  other 
principles  that  make  for  political  weak- 
ness and  dissolution,  is  this  not  evidence 
that  some  inexorable  law  is  working  which 
determines  the  destiny  of  nations? 

Take  one  hurried  look  at  the  vast  en- 
gineering feats  being  accomplished  in  this 
war  effort.  Huge  planes  flying  thousands 
of  feet  aloft  carrying  prodigious  loads  of 
freight  and  merchandise.  Amazing  high- 
ways stretching  across  deserts  and  through 
mountain  ranges.  Gigantic  ships  going  to 
the  sea.  Is  there  anyw^iere  any  evidence 
that  the  law  of  gravity  is  not  working? 

Consider  the  war  of  propaganda  going 
on  everywhere,  with  every  nation  broad- 
casting its  aims,  its  arguments,  and  its 
ambitions  to  all  men — all  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  enemies  and  neutrals,  and 
the  whole  vast  program  based  on  what- 
ever understanding  there  may  be  of  psy- 
chology. Is  there  any  evidence  anywhere 
that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  have 
broken  down  under  the  strain  of  war? 

If  physical  and  intellectual  laws  are 
still  intact,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  also 
are  still  in  force? 

Do  men  not  love  with  the  same  unself- 
ishness as  before?    Are  homes,  loved  ones, 


ideals  and  sacred  privileges  just  as  dear 
to  us  as  they  were  the  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor?  Do  we  not  react  to  injustices 
as  we  did  a  decade  ago?  Are  we  not 
moved  by  the  same  exhibitions  of  courage 
and  nobility  that  stirred  us  in  the  days 
before  the  war  when  everything  was  nor- 
mal? Is  this  not  evidence  that  the  conflict 
has  not  destroyed  the  deepest  and  finest 
spiritual  expressions  we're  capable  of? 

A  wise  old  man  who  had  been  a  great 
student  of  history  sat  talking  w^ith  me 
one  day  at  the  lunch  table.  It  was  a  joy 
just  to  hear  him  discuss  the  movements  of 
history,  for  he  seemed  to  be  so  completely 
familiar  with  the  facts  he  was  consider- 
ing.    Said  he : 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  again 
Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World.  And  having  perused  it  again, 
just  as  I  have  read  it  over  and  over 
during  the  last  forty  years,  I  am  im- 
pressed once  more  with  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  those  battles  resulted  in  a  w^ay  that 
benefitted  human  progress.  It  convinces 
me  that  there  has  been  a  power  working 
through  history  that  is  greater  than  that 
of  any   enemy  or   dictator." 

Was  the  old  historian  merely  talking 
to  keep  up  his  courage,  or  was  he  really 
talking  sense? 

If  it  be  true  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
wars  of  history  have  issued  in  eventual 
benefits  for  the  race,  is  it  unreasonable  for 
a  man  of  religious  faith  to  believe  that 
this  war  will  come  out  in  the  same  way? 

History  and  Headlines 
Is  it  fair  to  judge  the  moral  forces  of 
this  war  and  this  world  by  the  headlines 
we  read  in  the  paper  on  any  one  morning? 
A  radio  broadcast  some  weeks  ago  re- 
ported that  the  British  in  North  Africa 
had  been  saved  by  a  sandstorm.  They  had 
been  driven  back  mile  after  mile  until  they 
were  in  a  desperate  position.  Then  sud- 
denly the  standstorm  came  to  their  rescue. 
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Is  it  reasonable,  and  a  part  of  good  reli- 
gion, to  believe  that  God  sent  that  sand- 
storm for  the  purpose  of  saving  them? 

Why  didn't  He  send  it  before  their 
position  was  desperate,  and  before  thou- 
sands of  their  buddies  were  lost?  And 
what  about  the  fact  that  when  the  stand- 
storm  was  over  the  Nazis  began  shoving 
them  back  again? 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain our  courage  in  the  face  of  defeat  that 
comes  day  after  day.  It  takes  "the  long 
look"  to  believe  that  righteousness  will 
eventually  prevail.  But  is  a  man  justified 
in  giving  up  his  faith  just  because  help 
does  not  come  in  time  to  do  us,  as  individ- 
uals, any  good?  What  about  "the  battle 
that  was  lost  and  the  campaign  that  is 
won"  ? 

Are  there  no  evidences  that  good  forces, 
right  alongside  the  evil  forces,  ara  also 
operating  in  this  world  of  ours?  What 
about  the  social  lines  of  cleavage  that  are 
breaking  down  as  the  mothers  of  rich  boys 
and  the  mothers  of  poor  boys  join  hands 
in  civilian  defense.  Red  Cross  activities,  and 
such  like  work? 

What  about  the  new  respect  that  has 
been  born  for  the  Chinese,  who  have  stood 
up  under  six  years  of  Japanese  terrorism? 
Is  there  not  a  hope  that  this  war  will  see 
the    450,000,000    of    China    emerge    into    a 


new  w^orld-respect  when  this  war  is  over? 
And  will  that  not  be  something  worth 
much  sacrifice? 

And  what  about  the  conscience  that 
has  been  aroused  all  over  the  world  con- 
cerning the  subject  peoples  and  the  op- 
pressed races?  Is  it  not  a  hopeful  sign 
that  both  statesmen  and  plain  people  are 
talking  about  a  nezv  world — one  which  will 
see  a  little  more  justice  done,  and  a  little 
more  privilege  spread  out? 

Of  course  the  war  is  demonstrating 
what  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  our  ships 
and  factories.  In  the  vast  output  of  the 
American  assembly-line  is  there  no  hint  of 
the  day  of  more  comforts  when  peace 
shall  have  come  again?  Is  it  conceivable 
to  think  of  a  nation  that  can  produce 
100,000  war  planes  in  a  single  year  slip- 
ping back  again  into  the  old  rut  of  inade- 
quate housing,  clothing  and  food  for  its 
130,000,000  people? 

Isn't  there  some  evidence  that  God  is 
working  here  on  earth  in  the  fact  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  dis- 
covered the  whole  World  during  the  last 
two  years?  And  having  discovered  that 
natives  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  are 
important  to  us  in  wartime,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  we  will  go  on  thinking  them  im- 
portant in  peace  time?  Wouldn't  that  be 
a  very  considerable  gain? 


^&U^   ^C^CU^dcait    ^^9^lfZ^l*Hr 


TOPIC  TALKS  are  designed  primarily  to  furnish  groups  such  as  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  units  with  lively  materials  for  discussion.  A  Topic  Talk  is 
provided  for  each  week  of  the  month.  It  is  suggested  that  you  plan  your  program 
well  in  advance,  assigning  responsibility  early  for  parts  to  be  taken  by  partici- 
pants. Adapt  the  Topic  suggested  in  any  manner  most  useful  to  the  needs  of  your 
group.  In  addition  to  the  questions  provided  at  the  beginning  of  each  Topic  Talk, 
any  number  of  interesting  queries  will  suggest  themselves  to  you. 

The  Topic  Talks  are  zaTitfen  for  ns  this  month  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith, 
editor-in-chief  of   The   Christian  Advocate,  national  Methodist  zveekty. 

WE    SOLICIT    SUGGESTIONS     FOR     SUBJECTS     OF     FUTURE     "TOPIC     TALKS" 


^OfUc  ^^aikl 


{Ji4cden4ai  ^W  ^idciiMdo^^  Qnoupd^ 


FOR      THE      SECON  D      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  ABOUT  THESE  €REED!$? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Can  there  be  any  real  spirituality  without  intelligent  faith?     (Ro- 
mans 8:6-11) 

In  this  description  of  the  Christian  way,  is  there  any  emphasis  on 
creed?    (1  Corinthians  13:1-13) 

Does  this  indicate  that  a  man's  creed  saves  him?    (Ephesians  2 :8) 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  faith  must  he  intelligent?     (2  Timothy 
2:15) 


•  Resource  Material 

The  disgust  with  which  many  young 
men  view  the  petty  squabbling  of  the  the- 
ologians is  quite  understandable,  especially 
when  the  matters  over  which  they  are 
contending  seem  no  bigger  than  "the  dif- 
ference between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee."  But  there  is  a  grave  danger  that 
we  shall  decide  that  all  creeds  are  sense- 
less because  of  the  quarrels  that  are  stirred 
up  over   small  differences. 

Because  of  the  contentions  of  the  preach- 
ers, as  well  as  of  certain  laymen  here  and 
there  whose  minds  run  in  theological 
moulds,  youth  has  generally  turned  its 
back  on  formal  statements  of  religious 
truth  and  remarked,  impatiently,  "What 
difference  does  it  make?" 

Is  there  any  other  fact  in  the  world  that 
is  better  established  than  that  there  is  a 
difference  befzveen  right  and  zvrong? 

If  a  thing  is  right  economically,  is  there 
any  way  of  outwitting  the  economic  forces 
of  the  universe? 

If  a  thing  is  wrong  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  is  there  any  way  of  outwitting 
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the  effects  if  the  mistake  is  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  a  delicate  machine? 

If  there  is  an  error  in  a  geometrical 
operation,  is  it  ever  possible  to  get  the 
answer  correctly?  t 

Now  the  problem  of  God,  and  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  is  the  greatest  single 
question  with  which  a  man  has  to  deal. 
In  a  thousand  ways  that  escape  our  notice, 
our  opinions  on  these  matters  affect  our 
decisions.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  that 
a  man  shall  think  correctly  about  these 
two  great  facts — man  and  God? 

Theology  sometimes  appears  quite  con- 
fusing, and  because  it  uses  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (at  least  a  language  that  is  foreign 
to  us)  we  are  apt  to  dismiss  it  as  of  no 
consequence.     But  is  it? 

What  is  theology  but  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  great  minds  (and  some  not  so 
great)  to  think  correctly,  accurately  and 
creatively  about  God? 

Very  few  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  become 
experts  on  the  fine  subject  of  finance. 
About  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
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learn  how  to  manage  our  few  dollars  and 
make  them  work  for  their  living.  But 
does  that  mean  that  the  profound  thought 
that  experts  give  to  the  subject  of  credit, 
international  exchange  and  banking  have 
no  importance? 

Very  few  of  us  will  ever  be  able  to 
qualify  as  experts  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation— at  least  until  we  are  again  able 
to  drive  into  a  filling  station  and  say, 
"Fill  'er  up!"  But  does  that  mean  that 
all  engineering  skill  of  the  railroad  ex- 
perts and  all  the  marvelous  development 
of  roadbullding  are  of  no  significance  to 
us? 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the 
Christian  Church  was  bedeviled  by  irre- 
sponsible preachers  and  evangelists  w^ho 
went  everywhere  spreading  false  doctrines 
concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  the 
most  absurd  claims  were  made  in  His 
name,  and  some  of  the  most  impossible 
doctrines  were  preached  concerning  Him. 
In  that  day  the  Church  was  composed  of 
hundreds  of  small,  unrelated  bands  of 
Christians  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  one 
another  or  of  the  thinking  that  was  going 
on  in  other  congregations.  The  result  was 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  any  sort  among 
them,  and  the  man  who  was  a  Christian 
in  one  community  might  not  have  con- 
sidered himself  a  Christian  in  another  com- 
munity. Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  what 
-  chaos  might  result  from  this  confusion  ? 
Was  it  not  wise  that  there  should  be  some 
uniformity  of  beliefs  among  Christians  if 
the  Church  was  to  redeem  the  world? 

Shall  We  Discard  Scholarship? 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  best 
minds  of  the  race  have  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  Christian  truths. 
They  have  studied  the  problems  of  faith 
from  all  angles  and  under  all  conditions. 
They  have  brought  the  best  scholarship 
of  the  centuries  to  the  task.  Would  it  be 
wise  for  the  youth  of  today,  on  the  basis 


of  a  somewhat  superficial  observation,  to 
discard  all  this  intellectual  achievement 
without  a  thought  as  to  its  importance  or 
meaning  ? 

For  many  centuries  the  race  has  been 
experimenting  with  some  very  intimate 
matters  of  life.  There's  the  sex  problem, 
for  instance.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
the  races  have  tried  every  possible  scheme 
to  discover  a  satisfactory  solution  for  this 
problem.  Polygamy,  pol5''andry,  monogamy 
— all  have  been  tried,  and  are  still  being- 
tried,   including  promiscuity. 

Good  Reasons  for  Good  Morale 
But  do  3^ou  know  of  any  race  in  the 
world  that  has  made  a  success  of  any  solu- 
tion of  the  sex  problem  other  than ,  b}^ 
monogamy?  Is  there  any  people  on  earth 
who  have  become  great  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  they  used  their  women  solely 
for  the  gratification  of  the  passions  of 
their  men?  Is  there  any  individual  who 
has  made  a  success  of  his  whole  life  who 
has  made  a  mess  of  his  sex  life?  Is  the 
Church,  then,  merely  puritanical  when  it 
insists  upon  sex  chastity  and  self-respect? 
Is  there  any  man  who  would  be  content 
with  the  thought  that  his  mother  had  be^n 
promiscuous? 

And  there  are  other  matters  of  morals 
upon  which  the  Church  takes  a  positive 
position.  Is  there  not  good  reason  for 
these  moral  standards?  Is  there  not  justi- 
fication for  insisting  that  they  shall  be 
respected? 

Very  naturally,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  many  religious 
questions.  There's  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
for  instance.  Opinions  vary  as  widely  as 
can  be  imagined.  But  does  that  mean  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  young  man 
should  make  no  effort  to  come  to  a  reason- 
able and  defensible  opinion  concerning 
Him?  Is  Jesus  a  subject  upon  which  a 
man  is  ever  justified  in  having  no  opinion? 
Does  the  fact  that  wise  men  differ  on  such 
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matters  excuse  tts  from  making  an  effort 
to  come  to  a  conclusion? 

Down  through  the  ages  the  Church  has 
found  some  creeds  defensible.  When  at- 
tacked by  skeptical  thinkers  the  Christian 
scholars  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
ground.  Is  this  not  important  to  young 
men  who  have  to  meet  skeptical  thinkers 
in  their  own  generation?  Are  the  young 
skeptics  asking  any  new  questions  or  rais- 
ing any  new  doubts?  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
very  same  questions  we  are  now  asking 
have  been  asked  before?  Might  it  not  be 
that  we  can  find  better  answers  among 
the  old  thinkers  rather  than  among  the 
young  men  of  our  own  generation  w^ho 
know  no  more  about  the  matter  than  we 
do  ourselves? 

Is  a  man  justified  in  accepting  an  opinion 
just  because  it  is  an  old  one  that  goes 
back  through  hundreds  of  years?  Do  we 
have  to  discard  a  belief  just  'because  some 
"new  thinker"  questions  it?  Is  it  wisdom 
to  throw  old  faith  overboard  before  we 
have  tested  the  new  faith? 

As  a  general  rule,  we  think  of  special- 
ists with  a  certain  degree  of  respect.  The 
banker,  who  by  his  wise  judgments 
through  many  years  has  proved  his  right 
to.  be  heard,  is  listened  to  with  respect  by 
those  thoughtful  people  who  are  seeking 
financial  advice.  When  we  want  counsel 
on  matters  of  health  we  go  to  those  who 
have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  human 
body  and  its  complicated  processes.  What 
names  do  we  apply  to  those  ignorant  folk 


who  undertake  to  advise  the  public  on  such 
matters?  Do  we  not  call  them  "quacks"? 
What  title  should  be  applied  to  the  spir- 
itual advisors  who  offer  ther  counsel  out 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience?  Are  they 
not  also  quacks?  Are  we  not  pursuing  a 
wise  course  when  we  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  counsel  of  those  devout  souls 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  question  of 
God  through  long  3^ears,  thus  drawing  upon 
the  thinking  of  the  best  minds  of  the  t:en- 
turies  for  their  wisdom? 

Is  there  not  something  inspiring  in  the 
thought  that  the  creed  we  have  accepted 
is  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time? 
We  hesitate  before  purchasing  a  car  that 
is  an  experiment.  We  say  it  has  not  been 
tested  long  enough  by  actual  "road  ,ex- 
perience."  Is  it  not  equally  foolish  to  ac- 
cept a  religious  faith  that  has  no  long 
record  of  "performance" — by  which  we 
mean  no  redeemed  lives — to  its  credit?  Is 
there  not  some  advantage  in  fixing  our 
faith  on  those  things  which  the  ages  have 
declared  were  true,  those  creeds  which 
have  stood  the  scrutiny  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  which  have  justified  their  ex- 
istence by  the  contribution  they  have  made 
to  the  lives  of  hard-pressed  men  in  other 
generations  ? 

Is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  discard 
the  old  before  the  new  has  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  itself?  Is  not 
a  long  record  of  achievement  for  a  creed 
a  better  commendation  than  the  endorse- 
ment of  novelty  and  modernity? 


^U€^  sdcHC^ 


O  Where  is  God  today  when  armies  clash  in  deadly  battle?  God  is  where 
mercy  binds  a  wound;  Cod  is  where  sympathy  stoops  to  share  the  awful  burden; 
Cod  is  where  grief  sheds  a  tear  and  a  little  song  of  hope,  and  love  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  battle's  hell.  God,  I'm  sure,  is  where  tired,  brave,  bewildered  lads  lie 
down  to  die  with  forgiveness  in  their  hearts.  Aye,  wherever  the  cross  is,  God 
is  there,  hanging  upon  it. 

— William  Henry  Boddy 


"^Ofda  ^aJJiA. 


{^Maienlal  jjO^  '^idcuddla^  Q^chmjA^ 


FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

DOES  BEING  GOOD  ^'PAY  OFF"? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Is  every  man  called  to  be  a  '^son  of  God"f     (I  John  3  :l-9) 

Is  it  possible  to  say  that  God  cares  for  us  all  the  time?     (I  Peter 
5:6-7) 

What  evidence  is  there  to  prove  that  God  cares  for  the  individual f 
(James  4:14) 

Is  it  true  that  a  man's  righteousness  will  see  him  through  tough 
times  as  zjcll  as  easy  times f     (Hebrews  10:38) 


•  Resource  Material 

Every  religion  in  the  world  teaches,  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  idea  that  if  a  man 
is  good  he  will  be  taken  care  of  by  God. 
Of  course  standards  and  ideals  of  good- 
ness differ,  but  is  this  principle  a  trust- 
worthy one? 

Do  you  not  know  of  some  person  who 
has  lived  a  righteous  and  godly  life  all  his 
3"ears,  and  who  yet  is  suffering  from 
financial,  physical,  mental  or  spiritual  diffi- 
culties? Has  his  goodness  saved  him 
from  troubles? 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  goodness 
can  save  us  from  some  troubles.  For  in- 
stance, is  it  not  true  that  the  sober  man  is 
saved  from  'many  of  the  troubles  of  the 
drunkard?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  chaste 
man  is  saved  from  many  of  the  terrible  ills 
of  the  adulterer?  Does  not  honesty  save 
a  man  from  the  troubles  that  hound  the  life 
of  the  thief? 

But  when  all  this  has  been  granted,  are 
we  not  compelled  to  admit  that  the  man 
who  lives  a  good,  decent  life  still  suffers 
from  evils  of  many  sorts,  some  of  which 
the  indecent  and  the  dishonest  escape? 


There's  the  godh'  man  with  the  godless 
son,  for  example.  He  has  been  a  good 
man  all  his  life,  fearing  God,  serving 
righteous  causes  and  doing  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  But  his  son  is  utterh^ 
indifferent  to  the  things  that  are  dear  to 
his  father,  and  he  brings  the  old  man's  head 
down  to  his  grave  in  disgrace  and  shame. 
Has  this  man's  goodness  paid  him  any 
dividends  ? 

And  there  is  the  man  who  has  tithed 
his  income  all  his  life.  In  the  belief  that 
one  tenth  of  his  income  belongs  to  God, 
he  has  carefully  set  aside  ten  per  cent 
and  put  it  into  religious  work  or  charitable 
agencies.  Then  comes  a  financial  crash, 
and  he,  along  with  many  others,  loses  all 
his  money.  Has  his  tithing  paid  him 
dividends  ? 

And  there's  the  man  who  stands  out 
against  the  crowd.  He  refuses  to  become 
profane  along  wath  the  rest.  He  refuses 
to  go  on  a  bender  with  the  gang.  He 
doesn't  gamble  away  his  mone}-,  and  he 
doesn't  squander  it  on  strange  women. 
In  doing   all   this  he  earns  the  ill-will  of 
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the  prodigals  and  is  the  butt  of  jest  and 
ridicule.  Has  his  goodness  paid,  him 
dividends  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  other  things  in  life 
that  are  worth  more  than  money,  more 
than  the  good  will  of  the  crowd,  more 
than  the  prosperity  that  gives  a  man  cow,- 
forts  without  giving  him  any  comfort. 
Are  these  things  worth  the  price  they  cost? 

Is  not  self-respect  worth  all  it  costs  to 
maintain  it?  Is  not  a  clean  body  worth 
the  effort  that  is  required  to  subdue  pas- 
sion and  discipline  desire?  Is  appetite 
subject  to  control,  or  does  it  cost  too  much 
of  an  effort?  Are  the  rewards  of  decency 
too  expensive  in  will  power  and  determina- 
tion? 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a  little  better  idea 
of  this  whole  matter  if  we  ask  ourselves : 
"Does  indecency  pay?  Does  evil  pay? 
Do  the  evil-doers  have  all  the  good  times 
in  life?" 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  think  that 
the  rounders,  the  rakes  and  the  libertines 
have;  all  the  fun  in  life.     But  do  they? 

What  Is  "A  Good  Time"? 

Has  he  had  a  good  time  who  has  sinned 
away  his  appreciation  of  all  good  women 
through  his  association  with  evil  women? 

Has  he  had  a  good  time  who,  through 
gambling  his  earnings  away,  has  lost  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  money? 

Has  he  had  a  good  time  who'  has  gotten 
so  drunk  he  could  not  remember  what  hap- 
pened? Isn't  there  more  fun  in  the  good 
time  that  remains  in  our  memory  as  a 
good  time? 

Is  it  the  fellow  who  defies  decency  and 
outrages  morality  the  one  who  is  having 
the  best  time?  Or  may  it  not  be  that  he 
is  having  the  best  time  who  is  saving  his 
best  for  his  best  days? 

A  young  fellow,  thinking  he  was  pro- 
tecting his  money,  slipped  it  inside  his 
pillow  at  the  hotel.  Forgetting  it  the  next 
morning,  he  went  off  without  it  and  was 


gone  for  at  least  an  hour.  When  he  dis- 
covered his  loss  he  hurried  back,  but  no 
one  had  seen  anything  of  it.  Three  days 
afterward  he  said :  'T'd  rather  be  the  fel- 
low who  lost  that  money  than  be  the  one 
who  has  it  now.  I  lost  eighty-five  dollars, 
but  that  thief  has  lost  something  more  than 
that.  I  have  my  self-respect:  he  has  not.'* 
Was  the  boy  right? 

What  Price  Conscience? 

How  much  does  a  fellow  lose  when  he 
loses  the  consciousness  of  doing  right? 
How  much  does  it  cost  a  man  to  lose  the 
approval  of  his  conscience?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  one  to  be  too  much  concerned 
over  the  approval  of  the  crowd  ?  Can't  a 
man  sleep  better  in  some  cases  if  he  goes 
to  bed  knowing  that  he  has  earned  the 
ill-will  of  some  people? 

When  we  decide  goodness  does  not  pay, 
the  chances  are  we  are  adopting  the  "short, 
short  look."  Take  the  young  fellow  who 
refuses  to  get  drunk  with  his  friends,  and 
who  refuses  to  despoil  his  own  manhood 
by  consorting  with  prostitutes.  He  is 
ridiculed  for  his  scruples,  and  ignored  by 
those  who  seek  those  things  from  life. 
But  ten  years  later  he  is  still  a  sober  man, 
with  no  destroying  and  enslaving  habits. 
He  has  also  no  accusing  memories  to  con- 
front him  in  the  company  of  his  little 
children.     Has  his  goodness  paid? 

Has  that  man's  evil  paid  him  dividends 
who  has  been  a  "good  sport"  with  the 
crowd  and  a  good  spender  at,  the  bar,  but 
who  has  in  the  process  contracted  a  habit 
that  costs  him  one  good  job  after  another, 
produces  physical  ailments  of  various  kinds, 
and  finally  leaves  him  broken  and  bound? 

Has  that  man's  evil  paid  him  dividends 
who  has  shared  in  wild  orgies  and  high 
life,  and  who  is  haunted  with  shame  when 
he  looks  into  the  eyes  of  his  little  son  who 
thinks  he  is  the  greatest  guy  in  the  world  ? 

Has  that  man's  evil  paid  him  dividends 
who  has  lived  recklessly  and  shamelessly, 
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and  is  now  unable  to  go  back  and  face  the 
folks  in  his  home-town? 

Has  any  man's  evil  rewarded  him  who 
is  unable  to  walk  up  to  a  hotel  register  and 
sign  his  own  name  without  fear  that  some 
secret  agent  is  looking  over  his  shoulder? 

Most  of  us  have  those,  who  depend  upon 
us,  who  believe  in  us,  who  trust  us.  Is 
not  their  respect  worth  keeping,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  ridicule  of  the  consorts 
of  evil?  Is  it  not  worth  our  effort  to  keep 
clean,  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  our 
loved  ones,  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
with  which  we  started  out  in  life? 

It  is  a  fact  that  sin  pays  off.  If  evil 
had  no  pleasure  or  gains  to  offer,  it  would 
certainly  have  little  attraction.  But  are 
its  rewards  equal  to  those  of  virtue? 

Is  it  not  a  dangerous  procedure  to  spend 
our  tim.e  looking  at  the  rewards  of  evil 
and  the  disadvantages  of  goodness?  Are 
we  not  in  grave  danger  when  we  begin  to 
covet  the  profits  of  evil  and  ignore  the 
rewards  of  virtue? 

Has  any  man  ever  made  a  success  of  the 
difficult  task  of  living  in  two  worlds,  with 
the  rewards  of  both  evil  and  good?  Is  it 
possible  to  serve  two  interests,  two  desires, 
two  ideals  at  the  same  time?  Can  a  man 
satisfy  the  lusts   of  his  body  and  the  de- 


mands  of  his    soul   at  the   same   moment? 

Are  the  momentar}^  rewards  of  evil- 
doing  worth  the  long  hours  of  shame,  re- 
morse, weakness,  humiliation  and  despolia- 
tion that  follow  ?  Isn't  the  sense  of  decency 
worth  much  more  than  the  sense  of  being 
a  "good  sport"? 

Sometimes  we  are  fooled  because  an 
evil  act  or  thought  does  not  pay  off  at 
once.  We  take  a  few  drinks  and  nothing 
happens.  We  share  the  favors  of  a 
woman  of  easy  virtue  and  think  that  we 
escape  without  infection.  But  do  we? 
Isn't  there  a  damage  done,  down  deep  in 
our  souls,  that  is  more  serious  than  even 
the  ravages  of  a  social  disease  ?  Isn't 
there  a  betrayal  of  ideals  that  is  worse 
than  the  shame  of  being  drunk? 

And  yet  is  it  possible  to  say  that  evil- 
doing  never  paj'^s  off?  Do  some  men  get 
by  without  ever  paying  the  price  for  their 
sinning?  Haven't  some  men  been  able  to 
''put  it  over  on  the  Almight}^"  without  ever 
being  caught?  Have  not  some  men  sinned 
throughout  their  lives  without  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  price?  Are  they  entitled 
to  say  that  goodness  does  not  pay,  for  have 
they  not  lived  evilly  and  kept  out  of 
trouble?  Discuss  the  dangers  in  subscrib- 
ing to  this  line  of  reasoning. 


^at4  ^uted 


O  The  casualty  lists  grow  larger  as  we  plow  more  deeply  into  the  war.  If 
tragedy  strikes  (we  earnestly  hope  it  will  not)  ,  this  hint  may  conceivably  be  of 
help: 

For  a  good  deal  more  than  eighteen  centuries  the  Bible,  particularly  some  of 
the  sublime  New  Testament  passages,  has  had  power  to  comfort  and  console 
myriads  of  people  in  the  griefs  that  commonly  assail  mankind.  Evidently  it  still 
has  that  power,  if  its  current  huge  sales  are  any  indication. 

For  one  manifestation  of  this  power,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can  read 
the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  without  being  at 
least  momentarily  convinced  that  there  is  another  life  somewhere,  and  that  we 
shall  all  meet  again  sometime. 

Anybody  from  whom  this  war  may  exact  the  ultimate  grief  might  be  wise  to 
make  the  Bible  his  or  her  first  stop  in  the  search  for  consolation. 

— C  oilier*  s 


L- 
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FOR   THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussioip: 

WHOSE  OPINION  !$HALL  WE  FOULOW? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

How  far  can  zue  accept  popular  opinions  about  religious  matters f 
(Matthew  3:9-10) 

How  far  can  we  afford  to  consider  our  family  traditions  in  decid- 
ing the  great  issues  of  life?     (Matthew  19:16-22) 

How  far  can  we  afford  to  allow  ''the  old  home-town  gang''  to  make 
up  our  minds  for  usf     (Mark  6:1-5) 


•  Resource  Material 

Dr.  Regina  Wescott  Weiman,  the  na- 
tionally famous  psychologist,  once  said, 
"No  one  has  a  right  to  criticize  except  he 
who  has  earned  the  right  to  do  so."  By 
this  she  meant  that  the  only  people  whose 
opinions  were  worth  considering  were 
those  who  knew  something  about  the  sub- 
ject they  were  discussing,  had  become 
familiar  with  all  its  pros  and  cons. 

A  young  fellow,  just  out  of  college,  came 
home  to  talk  some  matters  over  with  his 
pastor.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
he  said:  "You  see,  I  just  don't  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  at  all.  It's  a  bunch 
of  bunk,  palmed  off  on  us  by  a  crowd  of 
theologians  who  are  ignorant  of  all  the 
facts  of  philosophy  and, human  nature." 

In  answer  to  this  explosive  declaration, 
the  preacher  proposed  a  series  of  questions. 
"How  long  has  it  been  since  you  read  the 
New  Testament  story  of  Jesus?"  he  asked. 

"It  has  been  a. long  time,"  confessed  the 
youth. 

"Did  you  ever  read  it  entirely  through?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  read  the  four  Gospels  of 
the  New  Testament?" 
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"No." 

"Have  you  ever  read  one  of  them  com- 
pletely through?" 

"No." 

"Can  you  quote  for  me  anything  Jesus 
ever  said?" 

"No." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  you  are  quoting  Him  correctly, 
anything  that  Jesus  ever  taught?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  read  a  book  that  thor- 
oughly discussed  His  life  and  teachings?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  read  a  serious  maga- 
zine article  on  the  subject,  and  can  you 
give  me  the  central  argument  of  that 
article?" 

"No." 

"In  view  of  all  this  confession  of  ignor- 
ance, do  you  think  your  opinion  about 
Jesus  is  worth  considering?" 

To  this  very  pointed  question  the  young 
man  had  to  answer,  as  he  had  answered 
the  earlier  queries,  "No." 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  shall  make 
up    our    minds    about    matters    of    religion 
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without  taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  look 
into  them  with  the  same  care  we  apply  to 
other  interests  of  life? 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  shall  con- 
sider ourselves  authorities  on  matters  of 
religion  when  we  would  not  even  think 
of  doing  so  in  other  fields  in  which  we 
have  no  more  information? 

What  are  the  qualities  in  a  religious 
teacher  which  gives  him  the  right  to  teach, 
and  which  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
his  teachings? 

Is  sincerity  enough?  Is  education  and 
learning  enough?  Is  emotional  enthusiasm 
sufficient?  Is  it  enough  that  he  is  able  to 
"quote  the  authorities"? 

Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  young  man 
has  the  right  to  dispute  matters  of  religion 
with  an  older  man  who  has  made  a  life- 
time of  study  in  the  field  of  faith?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  young  man  has  facts 
with  which  the  older  man  is  not  familiar? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  older  man  may 
have  facts  with  which  the  young  man  is 
not  familiar?  How  should  each  treat  the 
other,  when  they  find  they  differ?  Is 
there  any  danger  that  either  is  apt  to  miss 
something  important,  and  lose  some  glimpse 
of  truth,  by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  other? 
Which  one  of  the  two,  the  old  or  the  young 
man,  is  apt  to  miss  the  most? 

A  Mind  Too  "Open" 

Who  is  in  the  greatest  danger — ^the  man 
who  listens  to  no  one,  who  accepts  no  other 
man'^-  opinion,  and  who  is  impatient  with 
the  lan  who  disagrees  with  him,  or  the 
m'  who  has  no  opinions  of  his  own,  who 
rr.^Kes  no  effort  to  discover  the  facts,  who 
listens  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  last 
man  who  talks  to  him? 

Is  there  not  as  much  danger  in  taking 
everybody's  opinion  as  there  is  in  taking 
nobody's  opinion? 

Is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of 
'the  people  who  know  nothing  about  a  sub- 
ject worth  as  much  as  the  opinion  of  two 


or  three  people  who  are  masters  of  the 
subject? 

There's  the  question  of  old-age  pension, 
as  an  illustration.  We  have  had  several 
experiences  with  schemes  designed  to  alle- 
viate all  the  misfortunes  of  old  age.  Some 
of  them  have  adherents  and  advocates  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  does  the 
number  of  people  who  endorse  a  plan  make 
that  plan  safe  and  sound? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple to  be  wrong? 

Is  it  safe  to  chose  our  opinions  on  the 
basis  of  the  majorities  they  are  able  to 
muster  in  some  election? 

An  Ancient  "Brain  Trust" 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  old  Hebrew 
kingdom,  Solomon  died,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  son  Rehoboam.  The  young  man, 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  realm,  turned  to  the  young 
men  among  whom  he  had  been  reared, 
asking  for  advice.  The  farmers  and  shep- 
herds of  the  nation  were  demanding  relief 
from  the  terrific  load  of  taxes  they  were 
compelled  to  bear,  and  the  young  fellows 
around  the  court,  who  had  never  earned 
their  own  living  and  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  amount  of  sweat  that  goes  into  a  dollar, 
advised  him  to  increase  the  tax  load  rather 
than  decrease  it.  Rehoboam  followed  their 
advice,  and  the  country  people  revolted. 
Within  a  few  weeks  his  kingdom  was  split,, 
never  to  be  reunited.  He  took  the  advice 
ofl  the  wrong  crowd. 

How  far  and  when,  do  you  suppose,  is  a 
young  fellow  justified  in  ignoring  the  ad- 
vice of  his  elders,  and  when  is  he  justified 
in  ignoring  the  opinions  of  his  own  crowd? 

Is  the  opinion  of  the  generation  of  youth 
ever  to  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  older  generation? 

Which  is  easier — to  break  with  your 
own  crowd  and  declare  your  independence, 
or  to  break  with  your  parents'  generation 
and  declare  your  independence? 
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Is  it  not  possible  to  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  we  are  independent  thinkers 
just  because  we  are  independent  of  our 
parents?  Is  a  man  an  independent  thinker 
when  he  is  independent  of  the  older  genera- 
tion and  afraid  of  breaking  with  the 
younger  generation? 

Professor  Einstein  is  one  of  those  unique 
individuals  who  has  made  himself  famous 
by  applying  his  mind  to  a  single  problem. 
Of  course  he  is  informed  on  some  other 
subjects,  but  he  is  primarily  a  mathemati- 
cian. But  does  his  ability  to  speak  with 
authority  on  mathematics  entitle  him  to 
speak  with  equal  authority  on  international 
trade,  or  music,  or  surrealism  in  art?  In 
other  words,  is  there  not  a  danger  that 
young  men  will  accept  a  man's  opinion  on 
the  matter  of  religion  as  being  final,  just 
because  his  opinion  in  another  field  is 
actually  final?  Does  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  famous,  and  that  his  name  appears 
prominently  in  the  newspapers,  give  him  a 
right  to  speak  with  finality  on  all  other 
matters,  even  though  they  be  outside  the 
realm  of  his  thinking  and  experience,  or 
even  previous  consideration? 

There's  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  His  epic 
experience  on  the  South  Pacific  is  one  of 


the  greatest  stories  of  courage  and  heroism-' 
we  have  heard.  And  his  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  God  heard  and  answered  his 
prayers  and  those  of  his  men  is  very  im- 
pressive. But  does  Eddie's  epic  in  the  • 
Pacific  give  him  the  right  to  dispute  with 
the  teacher  of  religion  who  has  given  a- 
lifetime  to  the  subject  of  faith,  and  who 
has  carefully  considered  the  best  thought 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  centuries? 

Is  there  not  a  considerable  danger  that 
we  shall  be  led  off  into  grievous  error  by 
listening  to  the  advice  of  people  whose 
opinions  are  not  worth  considering? 

Does  it  represent  any  more  "independence 
of  thought"  to  follow  the  leadership  of  a 
skeptic  than  to  follow  the  intellectual  lead- 
ership of  a  great  saint? 

Is  it  not  fair  for  us  to  ask  the  pro- 
ponent of  any  new  religion  to  point  out 
for  us  the  record  of  his  faith  in  redeeming 
lives,  refashioning  life,  providing  help  for 
people  in  emergencies,  and  proving  itself 
under  stress  and  strain?  In  fact,  do  we 
have  a  right  to  accept  the  opinions  of  those 
who  cannot  do  so? 

How  many  opinions  have  we  lately  ac- 
cepted from  those  who  had  no  good  reason 
for  offering  their  opinions? 


^c^  ^ute^ 

O  One  of  the  most  encouraging  reports  coming  out  of  Germany  in  some  time 
is  that  furnishing  evidence  of  strong  and  growing  resistance  to  Nazi  rule  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  Co-operating  in  the  resistance  are  bishops,  clergy  and 
members  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  Religious  education  is  carried  on 
despite  the  repressive  tactics  of  the  Nazis.  Young  people  are  being  immunized 
by  religious  training  against  the  virus  of  Hitlerism.  The  Church  has  never 
stopped  fighting  the  Nazi  doctrine  of  Aryan  superiority  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  looking  ahead  confidently  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  regime. 
The  Christian  Church  cannot  possibly  accept  the  pagan  philosophy  of  the 
National  Socialist  Party.  To  do  so  would  be  equivalent  to  surrender.  Recogniz- 
ing this  basic  incompatibility,  Hitler  has  tried  hard  to  destroy  organized  religion. 
...  He  has  met  a  major  defeat,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  yet  be  measured. 
The  anti-Nazi  movement  within  Germany  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by 
the  fortitude  of  the  religious  leaders  and  the  faithful.  The  break-up  of  the 
doomed  Hitler  dictatorship  may  be  considerably  hastened  from  inside  the  Reich 
by  those  who  have  refused  to  yield  their  souls  to  the  swastika. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer 


^OfUc  *7aik6> 


{Mcde^Uai  j^  '^idCH44d&n  Q^ixui^pA^ 


FOR       THE       FIFTH       WEEK       OF       THE 


MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHO  11$  A  CHRISTIABf? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Is  it  sufficient  that  a  man  has  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience, 
however  his  action  affects  those  about  hinif     (Acts  23:1) 

Does  the  Christian  have  a  personal  religious  experience  that  other 
men  do  not  have?    (John  17:3) 

Can  a  man  call  himself  a  Christian  if  he  is  ma<king  no  effort  to 
measure  up  to  Christian  standards?     (John  15  :12-14) 

Can  any  man  dismiss  Jesus  without  assuming  grave  responsibility 
for  himself  and  for  others?     (Matthew  27:22) 


•  Resource  Material 

This  question  has  been  asked  millions  of 
times  by  each  generation:  "Who  is  a  Chris- 
tian f" 

It  was  first  asked  by  the  first  century 
Christians,  to  whom  the  whole  Christian 
philosophy  and  faith  was  something  en- 
tirely new.  Thrust  into  the  Greek  world, 
without  previous  explanation,  the  Chris- 
tian way  was  a  mystery  to  the  people  be- 
cause it  was  so  definitely  in  contradiction 
to  the  current  way  of  life.  It  urged  kind- 
ness in  an  unkind  world,  it  urged  love  in 
a  loveless  world,  and  it  urged  honor  in  a 
dishonorable  world.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  radically  different,  it 
survived.  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  it 
survived  because  it  zvas  different? 

Because  Jesus  had  been  heard  by  only  a 
sm.all  number  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  those  entirely  inside  of  Palestine, 
others  had  to  take  the  word  of  preachers 
who  may  have  had  their  information  sec- 
ond-hand. Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that 
I    a  great  many  mistakes  were  made  in  in- 


terpreting and  representing  Him  to  the 
world?  In  fact,  w^ould  it  not  have  been 
surprising  if  there  had  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding? 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  Church  in 
time  was  compelled  to  call  together  its 
wisest  and  most  devout  leaders,  and  they 
undertook,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion available,  to  formulate  a  statement  of 
just  what  Jesus  was  and  what  He  believed. 
Having  made  this  statement,  they  declared 
that  all  those  who  believed  this  were  true 
Christians,  and  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  and  teach  these  fundamentals  were  not 
Christians.  Was  this  a  wise  and  just 
policy?  Did  it  expose  the  Church  to  any 
grave  abuses? 

This  early  emphasis  upon  beliefs  has 
colored  all  Christian  history.  From  that 
day  to  this  a  correct  belief  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  true  Christian  faith. 
Is  this  a  safe  rule?  Is  it  not  possible  for 
a  person  to  be  correct  in  his  beliefs  and 
wrong  in  his  conduct? 
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According  to  our  Christian  belief,  when 
a  man  presents  his  plea  of  penitence  before 
God  he  is  assured  of  forgiveness  for  his 
sins.  The  belief  that  one's  sins  have  been 
forgiven,  and  the  positive  assurance  that 
relations  between  a  man  and  his  God  are 
right  again  after  having  been  wrong,  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  spiritual  and  emotional 
effects.  Some  people  grow  very  quiet, 
and  others  grow  very  happy,  even  hilarious. 
Is  it  safe,  then,  to  say  that  a  person  is  a 
Christian  only  when  he  has  experienced 
any  particular  emotional  experience  as  a 
part  of  his  religious  experience? 

Emotion:  Cause  or  Effect? 

There  are  those  who  had  taught  that  no 
one  is  a  Christian  who  has  not  gone 
through  such  an  emotional  experience.  Is 
this  a  fair  test?  Cannot  one  be  truly  a 
Christian  without  having  had  any  such  ex- 
perience? Is  the  emotion  the  experience 
or  the  product  of  the  experience? 

Then  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
good  character  is  the  mark  of  a  Christian. 
If  a  man  lives  a  sober,  upright,  honest  and 
decent  life  he  is  called  a  Christian  by  many 
people.  Is  this  correct?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  many  men  who  do  not  call  themselves 
Christians  live  such  lives?  Can  it  not  be 
true  that  a  man  lives  a  decent  and  com- 
mendable life,  and  is  of  good  character, 
without  being  a  Christian? 

Among  some  people  there  is  the  belief 
that  if  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  church,  and 
if  he  is  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  church,  that  he  is 
therefore  a  Christian.  Is  this  a,  safe  rule? 
Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  faith- 
ful member  of  a  church,  contributing  regu- 
larly and  doing  all  the  other  things  that  a 
man  must  do  to  maintain  his  membership, 
and  still  be  harsh  and  hard  in  his  dealings, 
and  bitter  and  censorious  in  his  spirit? 

Where  did  Jesus  place  the  emphasis? 
Did  He  demand  that  people  believe  certain 
doctrines,   or   that   they   live   a  particular 


hind  of  life?  Did  He  ever  ask  any  man 
what  he  believed  before  admitting  him  to 
His  friendship?  Was  there  an}'-  church 
in  Jesus'  day  which  could  impose  condi- 
tions of  membership  on  any  honest  or  sin- 
cere soul  who  was  seeking  the  light? 

Those  early  Christians  were  called  "the 
people  of  the  way,"  which  meant  that  the 
first-century  followers  of  Christ  lived  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  one  that  distinguished 
them  from  other  people.  In  time,  the 
Christian  movement  was  called  "The  Way," 
which  indicates  that  the  Christians  had 
impressed  the  world  that  they  lived  ac- 
cording to  different  standards  than  those 
held  by  others. 

Should  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  churches 
to  induce  their  members  to  live  differently 
from  other  people?  In  what  respects 
should  church-members  be  different? 

There  are  those  religious  groups  who  in- 
sist upon  their  members  dressing  differ- 
ently from  other  people.  Is  this  the  differ- 
ence toward  which  we  should  strive? 
There  are  those  who  require  that  their 
people  shall  abstain  from  wearing  jewelry. 
Is  this  the  difference  that  marks  the  true 
Christian?  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  dress  in  any  fashion  that  marks 
him  as  being  peculiar  or  different? 

Religion  Based  on  Abstinence 

Then  there  are  those  groups  which  re- 
quire that  their  members  refrain  from  doing 
certain  things.  Some  churches,  for  in- 
stance, require  that  their  members  shall 
abstain  from  all  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Others  require  that  they  abstain  from  all 
use  of  tobacco.  Others  require  that  they 
absent  themselves  from  certain  types  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  Are  these  ab- 
stinences necessary  if  one  is  to  be  a 
Christian? 

Is  the  Christian  a  man  who  merely  ab- 
stains from  doing  something?  Is  the 
negative  aspect  of  Christianity  sufficient? 
Is  it  possible  to  express  our  entire  Chris- 
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tian  interests  and  devotion  in  merely  ab- 
staining without  becoming  actually  positive 
in  our  life?  Is  there  a  danger  in  this 
regard?  Should  one  not  attempt  to  be 
something  as  well  as  to  nat  be  (or  not  do) 
something  ? 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  Christians  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal morals.  Some  people,  for  instance, 
who  declare  they  are  religious,  see  no 
harm  in  doing  things  which  other  people 
consider  very  sinful.  Is  it  possible  to 
accept  the  approval  of  one's  own  con- 
science as  the  final  and  infallible  authority  ? 

Take  an  example :  There  was  an  elderly 
German  woman  who  had  been  reared  in 
the  belief  that  beer-drinking  was  both 
harmless  and  of  no  moral  significance.  In 
time  she  married  an  American  churchman 
who  introduced  her  into  a  denomination 
which  frowned  seriously  upon  beer-drink- 
ing. One  day  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  usefulness  as  a  Christian  was  be- 


ing undermined  because  of  her  beer-drink- 
ing, so  she  made  a  solemn  vow  she  would 
never  drink  another  glass. 

Is  one's  personal  conduct  a  purely  pri- 
vate matter?  Does  one  have  a  Christian 
right  to  do  a  harmless  thing  if  it  places 
a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  someone  else  to 
whom  it  does  not  appear  so  harmless?  Or 
do  we  have  a  right  to  ask  every  person 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  be  indfferent 
to  all  such  final  moral  distinctions? 

Is  there  anything  more  in  Christianity 
than  good  morals,  good  conscience,  good 
character,  good  behaviour? 

Is  a  man  truly  a  Christian  who  has  all 
these  things,  regardless  of  his  theological 
beliefs?  Is  a  man  a  Christian  who  is  cor- 
rect theologically,  yet  whose  behaviour  is 
subject  to  criticism,  and  whose  morals  are 
open  to  suspicion? 

Does  "knowing  Christ"  involve  some- 
thing more  than  all  these  things  we  have 
been  inquiring  about? 


^Cf(4  ^CHC4. 


O  'fTi  writing  from  the  barracks  of  a  large  Army  post.  About  me  on  this  Sunday 
morning  are  the  non-commissioned  officers.  They  will  lead  this  battalion  into  the 
battle  for  the  freedom  which  we  all  cherish.  Some  of  the  boys  are  sleeping,  a  few 
are  reading  the  paper,  others  are  writing  to  loved  ones.  All  are  unmindful  of  the 
adventures  that  lie  ahead.  If  you  were  to  question  them,  they  would  tell  you  of 
the  adventures  of  MacArthur  or  talk  of  the  daring  of  the  Commandos. 

Ahead  of  each  of  us  lie  adventures  greater  than  those  faced  by  the  heroes  of  the 
past.  The  greatest  victories  are  not  won  on  the  battlefields,  nor  are  the  problems 
of  civilization  decided  by  divebombers,  tanks  or  shells.  From  the  destruction  of 
war  will  rise  new  situations,  new  problems,  new  adventures.  To  men  and  women 
with  courage  will  come  opportunities  for  adventures  that  are  greater  than  the 
world  has  ever  known  before:  to  preach  brotherhood  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  to 
practice  love  in  a  world  filled  with  hate. 

There  was  an  Adventurer  who  did  that.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  or  not 
He  succeeded  in  His  mission.  Today  we  find  but  little  brotherhood,  and  instead 
hate  rules  the  world.  But  no  one  would  care  to  live  in  this  world  if  He.  had  not 
come.  We  know  that  He  did  not  fail,  but  that  those  who  took  up  His  work 
lacked  His  ardor,  devotion,  and  courage.  In  spite  of  these  failures  the  standards 
He  set  and  for  which  He  gladly  gave  up  His  life  have  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
living  and  the  thinking  of  the  civilized  world. 

So,  looking  past  the  battles  that  fie  ahead,  we  see  opportunities  for  adventures 
greater  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  To  us  comes  an  opportunity  to  make 
that  world  a  place  fit  to  live  in. 

— Corporal  Nelson  Lewis,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World 


TOMMY  GUNS  spat.  The  torch  went 
out.  Veiled  in  night  mist,  the  British 
landing-craft  crept  warily  towards  the 
shore.  The  Commandos  were  wearing 
action  make-up,  and  they  plopped  into  the 
shallows  and  waded  to  the  beach. 

All  wore  sneakers — all  except  one  officer 
who  boasted  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  kept 
in  place  with  elastic  bands.  Over  the  side 
of  the  boat  he  clambered,  murmuring 
cooly:  **As  for  me,  I  intend  to  invade 
France  in  comfort!" 

Can  you  imagine  how  that  jerked  the 
rest  of  that  gallant  company  back  into  the 
warmth  and  sunshine  and  cameraderie  of 
living?  How  it  scattered  for  an  instant, 
the  dark,  the  fear,  and  the  unreality  of  the 
maneuver  ? 

No  one  is  born  into  this  world  entirely 
sans  humor — certain  top  sergeants  and  cer- 
tain offensive  shave-tails  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding!  And  no  other  trait, 
when  cultivated,  brings  richer  reward.  A 
saving  sense  of  humor  is  an  investment 
which  will  return  countless  bright  annuities 
throughout  one's  entire  lifetime,  but  espe- 
cially during  the  grim  routine  of  this  war. 
Humor  really  is  just  an  awareness  of 
comedy,  that's  all.  And  comedy,  did  we 
but  have  the  eyes  to  see,  is  everywhere. 

For  one  brief  day  try  this  experiment: 
see  how  many  slight  incidents  can,  by  the 
veriest  twist  of  imagination  or  the  relax- 
ing of  stiff  mental  processes,  blossom  into 
comedy.  Blue  devils  will  be  chased  pronto 
and  helter-skelter  to  their  lairs.     You'll  be 


more  popular  than  you've  ever  been  before 
in  your  life,  and  presto !  this  unbelievable 
brawl  will  be  over,  and  life  will  swing  for- 
ward and  upward  again,  and  happy  days 
will  really  be  here  again ! 

Many  things  lie  in  wait  to  upset  you 
and  to  cast  you  into  deepest  personal 
gloom.  An  apparent  injustice,  favoritism 
on  the  part  of  your  officers,  slights  and 
meaningless  slurs  from  friends.  But 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  a  mouthful 
when  he  had  one  of  his  characters  implore : 
**Be  soople,  David,  in  things  immaterial !" 
While  Keats,  with  a  poet's  sensitivity,  ob- 
served profoundly:  "I  have  long  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  for  granted  the  genuine- 
heartedness  of  my  friends,  despite  an}^ 
temporary  ambiguousnesses  on  the  part  of 
their  tongues  or  their  behavior." 

Turn  the  case  about.  Have  not  you,  too, 
said'  careless  and  cutting  things  about  your 
associates?  Have  not  you,  too,  thought- 
lessly hurt  your  own  best  buddy  ?  Then, 
for  heaven's  sake,  fellow,  keep  your  sense 
of  humor.  Be  "soople"  where  things  im- 
material, or  not  definitely  important,  are 
concerned.  To  go  on  an  emotional  de- 
bauch over  trifles  marks  you  as  an  amateur 
in  the  game  of  life. 

And  if  for  no  more  tangible  reason  than 
an  idealistic  one,  cultivate  a  sprightly  and 
kindly  sense  of  humor  for  the  sake  of  your 
comrades  in  arms,  many  of  whom  may  be 
far  more  defenseless  against  the  trials  and 
tribulations)  of  camp,  or  of  the  battle-front, 
than  you.     Get  on  the  beam,  fellow ! 

— Mark  Crane 


OLt.  Comdr.  Mildred  McAfee,  WAVES 
head,  is  very  proud  of  her  lady  sailors. 
One  quality  that  has  made  her  so  suc- 
cessful as  their  boss  is  her  sense  of 
humor.  There  is  the  report,  for  ex- 
ample, of  her  answering  a  question  about 
the  meaning  of  the  initials  by  saying: 
"Women  Are  Very  Essential — Sometimes." 
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Subject  for  the  first  week  of  the  month: 

GOD  SHOW!$  HIS  PEOPLE  THE  WAY 

(Exodus  13-15) 


SUNDAY  (I  Peter  5:1-7).  "Casting  all 
your  care  upon  Him;  jar  He  careth  for 
yoii'  (I  Peter  5:7). 

The  real  Cliristian  has  learned  to  cast 
his  care  upon  his  God.  Jesus  Christ  says 
to  him  every  day :  "Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God ;  believe 
also  in  IMe."  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
Christian  is  sought  after  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  approaches.  The  man  without 
God  in  the  world  always  keeps  a  finger 
on  the  Christian's  door-bell. 

I  read  an  interesting  story  the  other 
day.  In  a  certain  barracks  there  was  one 
young  man  who  had  the  courage  to  kneel 
down  beside  his  cot  each  night  to  say  his 
prayers.  There  were  many  who  ridiculed 
him.  However,  when  anyone  wanted  to 
leave  his  w'allet  with  anyone,  he  who  said 
his  prayers  was  the  one  selected. 

However  much  we  mock  at  religion, 
the  truly  religious  man  is  the  one  we 
trust.  He  rests  his  case  upon  his  God. 
We  in  turn  rest  ours  upon  him. 

MONDAY  (John  10:1-10).  "He  calleth 
his  ozim  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out"   (John  10:3). 

On  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the 
Italian  peasants  one  may  see  inscribed  in 
large  letters  the  words,  "Mussolini  is  al- 
ways right."  If  the  people  of  Italy  take 
those  words  seriously  we  can  only  say, 
"Heaven   help    that   nation." 

We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  God  is 
always  right.  Outside  the  British  houses 
of  Parliament  stands  a  bronze  statue  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.    The  sculptor  has  placed 


a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the 
other.  Winston  Churchill  alluded  to  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  the  other  day  as  "that 
Cromwellian  figure."  The  description 
is  in  point,  for  the  general  is  the  son  of  a 
missionary  bishop  and  is  respected  not 
only  as  a  first-class  militar}"  leader,  but 
as  a  fearless  Christian,  When  he  left 
England,  Montgomery  said  to  his  staft', 
"Gentlemen,  I  read  my  Bible  every  day, 
and    I    recommend   3^ou   to   do   the   same." 

TUESDAY  (Philippians  3:12-16),  "This 
one  thing  I  do  ...  I  press  toward  the 
mark"  (Philippians  3:13,  14). 

The  man  who  would  master  men  must 
himself  be  mastered.  The  Apostle  Paul 
was  mastered  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  his  life  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  was  an  inte- 
grated personality.  Bodj',  mind  and  soul 
were  unified,  and  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  he  served. 

We  know  that  the  reason  the  "Brown 
Bomber"  packs  such  a  mighty  wallop  is 
because  of  the  complete  co-ordination  of 
brawn,  brain  and  heart.  There  is  no 
resisting  a  man  who  marshals  all  his 
powers  behind  one  great  purpose. 

When  during  World  War  I,  Herbert 
Hoover  was  told  that  it  was  impossible 
to  send  tons  of  food  to  Belgium,  which 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  because 
ships  could  not  be  commandeered  to  carry 
it,  the  Food  Administrator  replied :  "I 
have  bought  the  food.  I  have  secured  the 
ships,  and  they  are  ready  to  sail.  All  I 
ask  is  clearance."    And  the  ships  sailed. 
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WEDNESDAY  (Romans  8:31-89).    "If 

God  be  for  us,  who  can  he  against  us?" 
(Romans  8:31). 

It  is  great  when  a  man  can  face  his 
enemies  with  confidence,  A  woman  said 
earnestly  to  her  departing  soldier-husband: 
"Good-bye,  Jim,  and  if  ye  thump  yer 
enemies  the  way  ye've  thumped  me,  they'll 
be  sorry  they  ever  went  to  war !"  I  sup- 
pose that  is  one  kind  of  confidence.  But 
the  better  kind  is  that  inspired  by  God. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  God  is  on  our  side, 
but  whether  we  are  on  God's  side."  That 
is  the  secret  of  power. 

An  Englishman  was  taken  by  his  Amer- 
ican friend  to  see  Niagara  Falls.  Said 
the  American,  "There  is  the  greatest  un- 
used power  in  the  world."  The  English- 
man replied:  "No,  my  brother.  That  is 
not  the  greatest  unsued  power  in  the 
world.  The  greatest  unused  power  in  the 
world  is  God's  Holy  Spirit!" 

THURSDAY  (Ephesians  5:10-18),  "Be 

strong  in   the  Lord,  and  in   the  power  of 
His  might"   (Ephesians  5:10). 

Just  to  recall  some  of  the  names  of  the 
Lord  brings  assurance  to  the  heart.  He 
is  my  Strength — He  upholds  me.  He  is 
my  Rock — He  shelters  me.  He  is  my 
Fortress — He  surrounds  me.  He  is  my 
Deliverer — He  rescues  me.  He  is  my 
Buckler — He  shields  me.  He  is  my  High 
Tower— He  defends  me.  The  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  is  your  God 
and  my  God. 

What  testimonies  come  to  us  from  the 
heroes  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  em- 
phasizing the  fact  of  God's  nearness !  We 
may  have  laughed  once  at  the  story  of  the 
ravens  feeding  the  prophet  Elijah.  We 
can't  laugh  at  that  story  any  more,  because 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  after  he  and  his  crew 
had  prayed,  had  a  seagull  light  on  his 
shoulder.  That  bird  afforded  both  him  and 
his  hungry  men  food. 

No,  God  has  lost  none  of  His  power 
and  none  of  His  glory.  All  we  need  to 
do,  to  find  that  He  is  all  that  He  prom- 
ises,  is   to   lean  hard  upon  Him. 


FRIDAY      (Colossians      1 :9-17). 

"Strengthened    zvith    all    might,    according 
to  His  glorious  power"  (Colossians  1:11). 

When  William  Booth  was  hardly  more 
than  a  boy,  he  began  his  great  life- 
work,  praying  in  the  streets  of  Notting- 
ham with  the  men  and  women  whom  he 
had  attracted  out  of  the  gutters  of  life. 
He  had  to  meet  with  prejudice  and  opposi- 
tion, atones,  mud  and  bricks  were  hurled 
at  him  by  a  jeering  and  profane  mob. 
But  this  naturally  timid  youth  dreamed 
his  dream  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
lived  to  be  reverenced  by  every  citizen 
of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  superman, 
not  because  of  any  racial  or  national  blood 
which  flowed  in  his  veins,  but  because 
he  was  sure  that  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

Strong  lives  are  those  lives  that  are 
rooted  in  God  and  in  His  Word.  And  from 
such  lives  flow  the  blessings  that  enrich 
the  world. 

SATURDAY  (John  2:1-11).  "What- 
soever He  saith  unto  you,  do  it"  (John 
2:5). 

From  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  what  is 
perhaps  our  greatest  heritage :  namely, 
"In  God  is  our  trust."  America  will  only 
be  strong  as  long  as  that  heritage  is  ap- 
preciated. 

After  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  been  framed  at  the  Federal 
Convention,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street  in  Philadelphia  when 
a  lady  accosted  him,  and  asked :  "A¥ell, 
Doctor,  what  have  we  got — ^a  republic 
or   a   monarchy?" 

Benjamin  Franklin  g^ruffly  replied,  "A 
republic.  Madam — if  we  can  keep  it." 

We'll  not  keep  it  long  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  God  of  our  fathers. 
Someone  has  said :  "Our  flag  is  red,  white 
and  blue.  When  the  tax  season  approaches 
we  begin  to  feel  blue.  W'hen  we  receive 
our  statements,  we  turn  white.  After  we 
pay,  we  are  in  the  red.  But  thank  God, 
we  can  see  stars  besides !" 

Yes,  and  may  every  star  remind  us  of 
the  great  God  who  gave  us  America !' 
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Subject  for  the  second  week  of  the  month: 


GOD  PROVIDES  FOR  HIS  PEOPLE 

(Exodus  16-17) 


SUNDAY  (John  6:32-40).  "He  that 
covicth  to  Mc  shall  never  hunger'  (John 
6:35). 

Boundless,  Indeed,  is  the  love  of  the 
eternal  Father  of  mankind.  When  Peter 
Mackenzie,  a  Methodist  preacher  of  a 
generation  ago,  would  preach  on  the  text 
John  3:16,  he  said:  "There  are  two  strik- 
ing things  in  my  text.  When  God  loves. 
He  loves  a  zvorld.  When  He  gives.  He 
gives   His  Son." 

Surely,  these  thoughts  should  feed  our 
souls.  How^  great  is  our  God,  and  how 
wonderful !  The  most  precious  of  pos- 
sessions are  ours  because  of  His  good- 
ness. Think  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm, 
and  note  how  abundantly  we  are  provided 
for.  Rest,  drink,  forgiveness,  guidance, 
companionship,  safety,  comfort,  food,  vic- 
tory, the  Holy  Spirit,  perpetual  joy,  any- 
thing in  time  or  anything  in  eternity,  all 
are  ours.  Truly,  we  can  say,  ''Hallelujah! 
What  a  Saviour !" 

MONDAY  (Luke  11:1-4).  "Give  us  this 
day  onr  daily  bread"  (Luke  11:3). 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm  is  widely  be- 
loved. It  never  fails  to  bring  comfort 
and  cheer  to  believing  hearts.  However, 
before  one  is  entitled  to  the  assurance  that 
it  affords,  he  must  know  the  Christ  of  the 
preceding  Psalm,  the  Twenty-Second. 
There  we  have  set  before  us  the  Christ 
of  the  cross.  When  j'^ou  have  accepted 
Him,  and  know  Him  as  your  Saviour,  then 
you  may  say  indeed :  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.     I  shall  not  want." 

A  Christless  cross  no  refuge  were  for  me; 
A  crossless  Christ   my  Saviour  might  not  be; 
But,  O  Christ  crucified,  I  rest  in  Thee. 


It  is  quite  impossible  too  for  one  in 
sincerity  to  pray,  "Give  me  this  day  my 
daily  bread"  unless  he  knows  and  has 
accepted  as  his  Lord  and  Saviour  the  One 
to  whom  he  raises  his  petition. 

TUESDAY  (John  4:1-15).  "Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  zvater  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst"   (John  4:14). 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  informed 
that  a  certain  Greek  history  which  he 
had  condemned  for  its  tediousness  was 
written  by  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars 
of  his  time,  his  informant  added  that  "no 
man  had  plunged  more  deeply  in  the  sacred 
fount  of  learning."  Lincoln  replied,  "Yes, 
and  no  one  has  come  up  drier." 

When  we  plunge  into  the  waters  of  this 
world's  offering,  we  too  come  up  still  dry. 
However,  when  we  drink  of  the  celestial 
springs,  our  thirst  is  quenched. 

A  Moslem  once  said  to  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary, "Your  religion  may  be  compared 
to  a  little  stream  of  water,  but  Islam  is 
like  a  great  sea."  "Yes,"  replied  the 
missionar}'-,  "but  there  is  just  this  differ- 
ence :  men  drink  sea  water  and  die  of 
thirst,  while  they  that  drink  of  the  Living 
Water  live   forever !" 

WEDNESDAY  (Mark  4:35-41).  "What 
manner  of  Man  is  this,  that  even  the 
wind  and  the  sea  obey  Himf"  (Mark  4:41). 

God  can  and  will  work  miracles.  For  ex- 
ample :  when  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
and  his  crew  were  dying  of  thirst,  they 
dared  to  pray  that  God  would  send  a 
shower.  They  made  their  prayer  when 
the  sky  was  without  even  a  sign  of  a 
cloud.     However,  after  a  while  one  cloud 
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appeared  upon  the  horizorL  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  wind  changed  its  course 
and  drove  the  cloud  in  the  direction  of 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  pray.  Finally, 
it  rested  directly  over  them  and  the  boat 
was   filled  with  a  life-giving  stream. 

Often,  however,  the  grace  of  God  is 
mediated  through  men.  His  wonderful 
works  are  done  through  those  who  are 
committed  to  Him.  Every  service  man 
who  is  a  Christian  can  be  the  channel 
through  which  God's  grace  is  given  to  a 
buddy  or  a  friend,  and  even  an  enemy. 
Each  of  us  can  be  the  medium  through 
which  God  reveals  Himself  to  another 
soul.  Often  when  we  pray  that  God  do 
this  or  that.  He  elects  us  to  the  job! 

THURSDAY  (Luke  17:11-19),  "Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed?  But  where  are 
the  nine?"   (Luke  17:17). 

Are  you  a  complaining  or  a  thankful 
person?  To  be  thankful  is  to  be  normal. 
It  is  to  be  responsive,  alive,  aware,  appre- 
ciative, with  a  good  sense  of  proportion, 
which  means  good  judgment,  sound  sense. 

Remember  the  frog  who  sang  all  day  of 
the  things  he  was  thankful  for.  And  when 
he  stopped,  at  night-fall,  a  spiteful  cricket 
asked,  ''Isn't  there  anything  else  you're 
thankful  for?"  And  the  frog  piped  right 
up  again :  "You  bet.  I'm  thankful  that 
I'm  thankful." 

Christopher  Morley,  philosopher  and 
writer,  once  found  in  his  desk  a  little 
strip  of  tape  on  which  his  name  was 
written  by  his  mother's  hand.  The  tape 
had  been  cut  from  a  garment  where  it  had 
served  as  an  identification  mark.  That 
bit  of  tape  was  a  symbol  and  souvenir  of 
his  mother's  endless  forethought  and  lov- 
ing kindness.  How  many  manifestations 
of  the  good  God  does  each  day  reveal? 
His  mercies  are  new  every  morning.  All 
about  us  we  can  find  the  "identification 
marks"  of   His  love  and  care. 

FRIDAY   (Luke   6:46-49).  "Like   a   man 

zvhich  built  an  house  .  .  .  and  laid  the 
joundation  on  a  rock"    (Luke  6:48). 

One  can  never  emphasize  too  often  the 


important  of  strong  foundations.  A  short 
man  wanted  to  drive  a  nail  in  a  wall,  to 
carry  a  big  picture.  He  stood  on  a  chair, 
but  found  that  it  was  not  high  enough.  His 
wife  put  on  a  small  box,  and  then  he 
began  balancing  himself  precariously  and 
giving  the  nail  hesitating  taps  with  his 
hammer. 

His  wife  demanded,  "Why  don't  you 
give  a  brave  blow  or  two,  and  settle  it?" 

The  husband's  reply  was,  "How  can 
a  man  give  a  brave  blow  or  two,  when  he 
is  standing  on  a  foundation  like  this?" 

The  potency  of  a  life  is  in  no  small 
measure  determined  by  the  foundation. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  never  sounded  a  note 
of  imcertainty.  They  cried,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  They  were  bold  because  they 
knew  that  God  Almighty  was  their  ioun-r 
dation,  and  that  He  stood  behind  them. 
Have  we  not  as  much  reason  to  be  bold 
in  all  our  work  for  God? 

SATURDAY  (Mark  6:35-44).  "Give 
ye  them  to  eat"   (Mark  6:37). 

Not  a  single  person  was  overlooked  that 
day  when  the  five  thousand  were  fed.  Each 
one  was  amply  provided  for  by  the  great 
Lord  of  the  feast.  Isn't  it  an  inspiring 
thought  to  know  that  God  remembers  each 
one  of  us? 

During  General  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea,  a  colored  woman  stood  by  the 
door  of  her  cabin  and  watched  regiment 
after  regiment,  all  similar  in  dress  and 
appearance,  pass  by  until  thousands  had 
come  and  gone.  In  her  bewilderment, 
the  colored  woman  said,  "Ah  reckons  you- 
uns  ain't  all  got  names?"  It  seemed  to 
her  Impossible  that  each  soldier  should 
be  a  distinct  and  recognized  personality. 

God's  sheep  are  in  number  more  than 
a  few  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  each  one  is" 
separate,  and  so  personally  known  to  the 
Shepherd  that  his  name  is  written  on 
His  hands.  Other  philosophies  may  teach 
that  a  man  is  lost  in  the  crowd.  With 
Christianity,  however,  the  individual  al- 
ways stands  out.  With  Christ,  there  is 
no  "forgotten  man." 


BiMeBlU 


{^aud^  Portland  uUik  Me^^i^&A^  '^exi\ 
FOR       PRIVATE      Af^D       GROUP       STUDY 


Subject  for  the  third  week  of  the  month: 

GOD  GIVES  LAW!$  FOR  JOS  PEOPLE 

(Exodus  19-24;  Deuteroxomy  11:18-21;  Galatians  3:23-28;   5:13-14) 


SUNDAY  (Ephesians  6:1-9),  "With 
good  zi'ill,  doinci  service  as  nuto  the  Lord" 
(Ephesians   6:7). 

Whenever  we  try  to  put  a  fast  one 
over  upon  our  neighbor  it  usually  is  re- 
;  turned  to  us  in  double  measure.  The  story 
is  told  of  some  motorists  who,  riding  near 
a  farm  orchard,  got  out,  climbed  the  fence 
,  and  gathered  a  large  bag  of  apples.  To 
I  complete  the  "joke,"  they  slowed  down  as 
they  went  by  the  farm-house,  calling  out 
to  the  owner :  "We  helped  ourselves  to 
your  apples.  Just  thought  we  would  tell 
you."  "Oh,  tliat's  all  right,"  the  farmer 
called  back.  "I  helped  myself  to  your  tools 
while  you  were  in  the  orchard."  You 
can't  get  away  with  meanness.  We  must 
learn  not  to  work  against  one  another,  but 
to  work  with  one  another. 

It   ain't   the   "catcher"   oi-   the   "pitcher," 

Nor  the  individual  pla}% 
But   close  co-operation 

That   makes  them  win  the  day. 
It  ain't  the  individual. 

Nor  the  "big  league"  as  a  whole. 
But   the  everlastin'   team  work 

Of    everj'   bloorain'    soul ! 

MONDAY    (Matthew    7:13-29).    "Not 

every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom-  of  Heaven; 
hut  he  that  docth  the  zvill  of  my  Father, 
which  is  in  Heaven"  (Matthew  7:21). 

"I  wish  I  could  mind  God  as  my  little 

dog  minds  me,"   said  a  little  boy,  looking 

thoughtfully    at    his    shaggy    friend.      "He 

always    looks   so  pleased  to   mind,   and   I 

I  don't" 

That  little  lad  had  spoken  a  very  pain- 
iful  truth.  A  poor  little  dog  readily  obeys 
jhis  master,  but  we  who  are  the  veritable 


paragons  of  creation  rebel  against  the  God 
who  is  our  Father,  our  Creator,  our  Sav- 
iour, our  Preserver,  and  the  bountiful 
Giver    of   everything   that   we   love. 

Surely,  we  should  embrace  in  our  hearts 
the  great  God  who  has  given  us  our  na- 
tion— its  foundation,  its  history,  its  pres- 
ervation, and  its  present  position ;  who 
has  given  us  our  homes,  established  by  our 
forefathers  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  our 
Church,  with  its  Christ,  its  comfort,  its 
crusade,  and  its  call. 

TUESDAY  (Luke  10:25-37).  "Thou 
shall  love  .  .  .  thv  neighbor  a^  thvself" 
(Luke   10:27). 

It  is  important  that  we  always  remem- 
ber those  who  are  near  us,  our  buddies, 
our  friends,  our  neighbors.  Our  lives 
have  a  strong  bearing  upon  them. 

Champ  Clark,  in  his  Reminiscences,  re- 
calls General  Sickles  who  was  carried  off 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  on  a  stretch- 
er after  one  of  his  legs  had  been  shot 
off  b}'-  a  cannon-ball.  General  Sickles 
himself  tells  the   stor}- : 

"Aly  corps  held  tlie  key  to  the  battle- 
field, and  was  fending  off  an  awful  charge 
of  the  Confederates.  In  the  midst  of  it. 
a  grape-shot  struck  me  in  the  knee  and 
knocked  me  from  my  horse.  My  men, 
hearing  that  I  was  killed,  fell  into  confusion, 
and  were  about  to  retreat.  Knowing  that 
if  they  did  retreat  the  battle  was  lost  to 
us,  I  had  myself  placed  on  a  stretcher, 
with  a  blanket  over  my  crushed  leg, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  was  carried  down  the 
battle-line,  explaining  to  my  men  that  I 
was  not  seriously  hurt  and  exhorting  them 
to  stand  firm,  which  the}^  did." 
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WEDNESDAY     (Matthew    22:35-40). 

"Jesus  said  unto  Jmn,  Thou  shalt  love'* 
(Matthew  22:37). 

When  George  F.  Pentecost  said,  "I  love 
to  preach,"  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  said  quick- 
ly, "Do  you  love  the  men  you  preach  to?" 
Aye,  there's  the  rub.  There  is  little  good 
that  is  accomplished  by  anything  we  give 
or  do,  unless  it  has  in  it  the  element  of 
love. 

I  believe  that  here  is  the  secret  of  the 
chaplain's  power.  He  loves  to  preach,  but 
he  loves  the  men  more.  That  is  why  the 
chaplain  shares  the  hazards  and  dangers 
with  the  men.  And  that  is  why  he  exer- 
cises so  great  an  influence  over  them.  It 
is  always  true:  he  who  loves  has  an  abid- 
ing influence  with  those  he  loves. 

A  Christian  soldier  offered  a  tract  to 
one  of  the  men  in  the  barracks.  It  was 
torn  up  before  his  eyes.  Tears  filled  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who  had  given  the  tract. 
His  fellow  soldier  saw  that.  The  next 
day  he  came  and  apologized,  and  asked  the 
way  to  God.  Nothing  the  Christian  had 
said  touched  him,  but  the  tears  did. 

THURSDAY     (Matthew     7:24-29). 

"Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him,  unto  a 
zvise  man''  (Matthew  7:24). 

On  the  parable  of  the  two  foundations, 
told  by  Jesus,  we  note  that  the  same  storm 
beat  upon  both  houses.  The  house  on 
the  rock  was  not  safe  because  it  met  no 
storm.  It  was  safe  because  it  was  built 
upon  the  Word  of  God.  Wise  indeed  is 
the  man  who  will  take  the  counsel  of  God. 

Follow  Me,  and  I  will  make  you — ■ 

IVIake  you   speak  My  words  with  power. 

Make  you  channels  of  My  mercy. 
Make  j-ou  helpful  every  hour. 

Follow  Me,  and  I  will  make  you — 
!Make  you  what   you  cannot  be — - 

!Make  you  loving,  trustful,  godly, 
!Make  you  even  like  to  Me. 

The  Bible  is  a  light  on  a  man's  path. 
It  is  a  guide  for  his  feet.  The  wise  service 
man  will  never  be  without  his  Bible  or 
his  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 


FRIDAY  (Luke  6:39-46),  "Each  tree 
is  known  by  its  own  fruit"   (Luke  6:44). 

The  conduct  of  others  is  hardly  a  safe 
pattern  for  a  Christian  to  follow.  A 
motorist,  approaching  a  corner,  failed  to 
notice  that  there  were  traffic  lights.  See- 
ing another  car  move  on,  he  followed 
blindly,  without  observing  that  the  red 
signal  was  against  him.  A  sharp  word 
from  the  policeman  brought  him  to  a  quick 
stop.  "What  do  you  mean  by  going  against 
the  red  light?"  After  explaining  that 
he  had  seen  someone  else  move  through 
it,  the  driver  was  permitted  to  proceed, 
thereby  narrowly,  escaping  a  trip  to  the 
police-court.  Reflecting  on  his  folly  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  led  into  the  wrong 
by  another  driver,  instead  of  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  light,  the  driver  was  much 
profited. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  Christ,  not  on 
those  about  us.  We  must  hearken  to  His 
words  of  truth,  and  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  advice  the  world  is  all  too  quick 
to  offer  us. 

SATURDAY  (GalaHans  3:23-28;  5:13- 

14).     "By  love,  serve  one  another"  (Gala- 
tians  5:13). 

From  the  time  our  mothers  taught  us 
to  pray  The  Lord's  Prayer  the  words, 
"Thy  Kingdom  come,"  have  been  most 
familiar.  Somehow  we  have  projected  the 
fulfillment  of  that  prayer  into  the  far 
future.  For  some  unknown  reason  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  words,  "on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven." 

Here  is  a  large  measure  of  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Church's  failure  to  more  ade- 
quately bring  about  the  solution  for  our 
social  problems.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  not  merely  a  heavenly  home.  It  is  a 
high  challenge  to  action.  "I  move  that 
we  move  the  world,"  said  an  earnest  young 
man  at  a  church  convention.  It  is  the 
right  spirit.  Let's  have  more  of  that  kind 
of  stuff.  To  be  willing  to  set  our  hands 
to  a  world  task  is  the  way  to  victory. 
David  Livingstone  said,  "I  hold  nothing 
to  be  of  value,  except  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God." 


BiMeBiU 
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Subject  for  the  fourth  week  of  the  month: 

ISnAEM^^S  SIN  AND  RESTORATION 

(Exodus  32-34) 


SUNDAY  (Romans  5:6-11).  "While 
zve  zvcre  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us" 
(Romans  5:8). 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  (jospel  so 
simple  is  yet  withal  so  sublime.  It  can 
be  stated  in  words  that  even  the  simplest 
mind  can  understand.  Possibly  Paul  has 
expressed  the  truth  as  clearly  as  anyone : 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith." 

Let  us  emphasize  each  word.  "By  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith."  "By  grace 
«are  j^e  saved,  through  faith."  "By  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith."  There  we 
have  the  way  marked  out — ^grace,  saved, 
faith.     Let  us  take  them  in  that  order. 

A  French  officer,  whose  ship  had  been 
taken  by  Nelson,  was  brought  on  board 
Nelson's  vessel.  He  walked  toward  the 
great  Admiral,  offering  his  hand.  "No," 
said  Nelson,  "your  sword  first,  please." 

Many  people  would  take  Christ's  hand, 
but  first  of  all  the  rebellious  will  must  be 
surrendered.  Admit  your  guilt,  then  Christ 
will  take  your  hand — and  your  heart. 

MONDAY  (Romans  6:19-23).  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Romans  6:23). 

In  an  address  given  In  Arcadia,  Florida, 
Valentina  Ray  Mitz,  a  naturalized  Ukran- 
ian  lecturer,  made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment :  "In  Russia,  if  a  w^oman  offers  a 
soldier  liquor,  she  has  to  serve  six  months 
in  prison.  If  she  gives  it  to  him,  she  is 
shot.  There  can  be  no  drinking  by  the 
soldiers  while  the  war  is  on,  for  the  men 
must  be  strong,  healthy,  and  fully  pos- 
sessed of  every  whit  of  their  strength  and 
ability.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  with 
what  we  have  in  America.  Our  army 
camps    are    surrounded   with    hundreds    of 


saloons.  The  call  is  'Wake  up,  America !'  " 
The  prophet  Isaiah  warns  us,  "And  the 
glorious  beauty  which  is  on  the  head  of 
the  fat  valley  shall  be  a  fading  flower." 
I  was  very  glad  to  read  that  General 
Montgomery  is  a  total  abstainer. 

TUESDAY  (Mark  11:20-26),  *'What 
things  soever  ye  desire,  zvhen  ye  pray 
believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them"  (Mark  11:24). 

No  one  can  doubt  in  these  days  that 
prayer  has  power.  We  have  all  won- 
dered that  Malta  was  able  to  hold  out 
against  terrific  odds.  This  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pounded  for  days  on  end, 
has  been  able  to  resist  everything  that 
the  Nazis  had  to  offer.  General  Dobbie, 
former  governor  of  the  island,  offers  an 
explanation : 

"During  the  two  years  of  the  siege,  I 
was  very  conscious  of  the  good  hand  of 
God  upon  us.  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
tinued safety  of  Malta  was  ultimately  due 
to  His  divine  protection.  I  am  convinced 
that  God  does  still  answer  prayer.  I 
believe  that  recognition  of  this  fact  was 
the  secret  of  the  spirit,  endurance  and 
fortitude  shown  by  so  many  persons  in 
Malta." 

Prayer  is  playing  a  vital  role  on  every 
Allied  battle-front  What  part  does  it 
have  in  your  life? 

WEDNESDAY  (Hebrews  8:7-13),  "All 
shall  know  Me,  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest"    (Hebrews  8:11). 

Many  are  ready  to  halt  before  the  doors 
of  fine  mansions,  but  they  have  few  or 
no    by-streets    or    back    lanes    upon    their 
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visiting  lists.  God,  however,  remembers 
to  call  upon  each  one.  He  does  not  look 
for  royal  purple,  or  depth  of  knowledge, 
or  greatness  of  wealth.  He  is  ready  to 
turn  in  and  have  fellowship  with  anyone 
w^ho  invites  Him. 

While  I  was  a  student  at  Gettysburg,  I 
often  walked  out  over  the  battlefield.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments  is  that 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  often  seen  old  men, 
sometimes  their  vision  nearly  gone,  ask 
to  have  their  fingers  placed  up  against  the 
raised  letters  of  their  names  which  have 
been  placed  upon  the  monument  as  certifi- 
cation that  they  had  fought  at  Gettysburg. 

It  is  grand  to  know  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  very  heart  of  God. 

THURSDAY  (Luke  2:8-16),  "Unto  you 
is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour"    (Luke  2:11). 

God  kept  his  promise.  Into  our  world 
came  the  Saviour.  It  has  always  im- 
pressed me  deeply  to  note  how  low  in  the 
social  scale  the  Lord  began  His  life  on 
the  earth.  He  was  born  in  a  stable.  He 
was  cradled  in  a  manger.  No  one  ever 
began  life  more  modestly.  Certainly,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  the  lowly  born  that  Jesus 
chose  to  begin  His  earthly  life  far  down 
in  the  social  scale.  If  we  would  be  like 
Jesus,  we  must  reach  out  the  helping  hand 
to  our  weaker  brothers. 

When  Evangeline  Booth  was  preaching 
in  Paris  one  time,  she  came  down  from 
the  platform  and  walked  toward  a  poor, 
fallen  girl  who  sat  on  the  rear  seat.  She 
bent  over  the  sodden  figure,  and  kissed 
her.  Pure  lips  like  Miss  Booth's  had 
not  touched  this  girl's  cheek  for  many  a 
year.  She  gave  herself  to  the  Lord  that 
night,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  Sal- 
vation Army  officers  in  all  of  France. 
When  God's  love  finds  us,  then  we  will 
go  forth  and  find  others.  And  what  a 
chance  for  quiet  personal  evangelism  there 
is  in  the  service ! 


FRIDAY  (Hebrews  12:1,2).  "The  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us"  (Hebrews 
12:1). 

One  thing  we  need  to  be  alive  to  is  the 
fact  that  even  our  best  friend  may  give 
us  dangerous  advice.  A  fellow  may  be 
perfectly  sincere  in  the  counsel  that  he 
offers,  but  mere  sincerity  never  will  avert 
the  deadly  consequences  of  sin.  A  pal 
may  induce  us  to  take  the  first  wrong 
step.  Quite  innocently  he  will  assure  us, 
"Oh,  it  won't  hurt  you." 

Thus  often  is  the  first  glass  of  liquor 
received.  A  Georgia  school  girl  put  this 
statement  in  an  essay:  "Take  one  regular 
natural-born  fool,  add  two  or  three  drinks, 
and  mix  the  two  in  a  high-powered  motor 
car.  After  the  fool  is  thoroughly  soaked, 
place  his  foot  on  the  gas,  and  release  the 
brakes.  Remove  the  fool  from  the  wreck- 
age. Place  in  a  black-satin-lined  box  and 
garnish    with    flowers." 

Men  are  indeed  foolish  to  do  evil  just 
because  others  do  it,  and  to  try  to  justify 
their  conduct  by  that  of  someone  else. 

SATURDAY  (I  John  1:6-10).  "The 
blood  of  Jesiis  Christ,  His  Son,  cleanses 
us  from  all  sin"   (1  John  1:9). 

When  the  Rev.  Jonn  Brown,  of  Hading- 
ton,  heard  the  bells  ringing  for  the  king's 
birthday,  he  said:  "Oh,  blessed  be  God! 
However  worthy  our  Sovereign  be,  we 
have  a  better  King's  birthday  to  celebrate." 

The  compassion  of  Christ  inclined  Him 
to  save  sinners.  The  power  of  Christ 
enables  Him  to  save  sinners.  And  the 
promise  of  Christ  binds  Him  to  save  sin- 
ners. Many,  indeed,  there  are  whose  lives 
have  been  broken  by  sin,  who  have  come 
to  the  Saviour  and  have  found  restoration 
in  Him.  He  is  the  great  Physician,  and 
there  is  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  spir- 
itual disease,  who  will  not  find  in  Him 
the  remedy — ^if  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
take  the  prescribed  course.  "Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 


"Bible  Bits"  are  developed  from  outlines  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Improved  Uniform 
Lessons.  The  outlines  are  copyrighted  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
and  are  used  by  permission.  The  comments  this  month  are  prepared  for  us  by  Rev.  I.  H. 
Hagedorn,  pastor  of  the  Bethel   Evangelical   Lutheran   Church,    Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
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Subject  for  the  fifth  week  of  the  month : 

CALLED  TO  BE  A  HOLY  PEOPLE 

(Book  of  Leviticus) 


SUNDAY    (H    Corinthians    6:14-18). 

"Come  out  from  among  them,  and  he  ye 
separate"  (II  Corinthians  6:17). 

There  was  once  a  little  fellow  who  was 
given  the  name  "Jesus  Christ"  by  his 
parents.  The  children  and  teachers 
seemed  to  shrink  from  calling  him  by  his 
true  name,  and  so  they  grew  accustomed 
to  call  him  "J.  C." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  accepted 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour  we  also  ac- 
cepted His  precious  name.  Certainly,  this 
should  wake  us  up  to  the  true  solemnity 
of  living.  We  are  known  by  the  name 
of  "Jesus."  Our  thoughts,  our  acts,  our 
words,  our  spirit — all  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  name  that  we  bear.  Surely, 
we  would  cringe  with  shame  if  anyone 
would  say,  "I  heard  Jesus  Christ  swear" 
or  "I  saw  Jesus  Christ  go  into  a  saloon," 
or  "I  heard  Jesus  Christ  tell  a  falsehood," 
knowing  that  when  such  words  were  spok- 
en, they  were  spoken  of  me  or  of  you. 

Yes,  we  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  live  up  to  it, 
certainly  then  we  should  change  it! 

MONDAY  (Romans  12:1-3),  ''Present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable unto  God,  which  is  your  reasoii<- 
able  service"   (Romans  12:1). 

When  a  certain  old  reprobate  presented 
himself  before  the  magistrate  for  the  thir- 
tieth time,  he  was  arraigned  by  that  digni- 
fied individual  on  the  charges  of  drunken- 
ness, shop-lifting,  burglary,  assault,  and, 
finally,  with  beating  his  wife.  The  defend- 
ant listened  to  all  of  this  without  moving 
an  eyelash.     "Have  you  nothing  to  say?" 


demanded  the  judge.  "Well,  your  honor," 
replied  the  prisoner,   "nobody's  perfect." 

And  all  too  often  we  hide  ourselves 
behind  that  alibi. 

An  old  monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai,  because 
of  its  impregnable  position,  was  able  to 
withstand  for  centuries  the  attacks  of  the 
Moslems.  At  last,  however,  it  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  the  monks  agreed  with  the 
Mohammedan  commander  to  place  a  Mos- 
lem shrine  in  a  tiny  room  where  the  ad- 
herents of  the  prophet  might  worship  just 
once  a  year.  The  result?  The  monastery 
soon  disappeared.  What  single  pet  sin 
of  ours  stands  between  us  and  God?  If 
we  don't  uproot  it,  it  will  uproot  usl 

TUESDAY  (I  Timothy  4:1-8).  "Ex- 
ercise thyself  .  .  .  u7ito  godliness"  (I  Tim- 
othy 4:7). 

If  we  keep  our  good  names  above  re- 
proach and  our  characters  unspotted,  an 
easy  conscience  and  peace  of  mind  blesses 
us  throughout  the  years.  "A  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches," 
says  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Ignatius  Loyola  began  life  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  Spanish  army.  The  rough 
vices  of  soldier  life  in  those  times  did  not 
leave  his  manhood  unstained.  Wounded 
in  one  of  his  campaigns,  he  was  forced 
to  lie  idle  for  months.  To  while  away 
the  time,  he  read  books.  Among  them  was 
a  volume,  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints."  As 
he  read,  a  new  and  audacious  and  inspiring 
thought  came  to  him.  "Why  might  not  I 
be  a  saint?"  He  was  not  satisfied  to  be 
just  an  ordinary  saint,  but  a  new  kind  of 
saint,  a  soldier  saint.  Out  of  that  holy 
ambition  grew  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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WEDNESDAY  {John  7',14'18),  "If  any 

man  zvill  do  His  imll,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  luhcthcr  it  he  of  God  or 
zi'hether  I  speak  of  myself   (John  7:17). 

Some  years  ago  the  students  of  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  took  a  poll  in  which 
they  ranked  the  Ten  Commandments  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas  of  relative  im- 
portance. First  place  was  given  to  the 
Fifth  Commandment,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  The  other  nine  ap- 
peared in  the  following  order,  **Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  Me,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
in  vain,"  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,"  "Thou  shalt  not  covet," 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy.'' 

This  w^as  an  interesting  experiment  in 
student  thinking,  but  it  is  not  our  right  to 
rate  one  commandment  as  more  important 
than  another,  but  to  remember  that  each 
one  has  been  given  by  a  holy  God,  who 
has  bidden  us  to  obey  them — all  of  them 
with  equal  diligence. 

THURSDAY    (Luke    16:19-26),    "The 

beggar  died,  and  zi.'as  carried  by  the  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom"  (Luke  16:22). 

God  remembered  the  beggar.  He  is 
called  by  his  name,  Lazarus.  The  rich 
man  was  anonymous  (Dives  simply  means 
"rich").  He  tolerated  the  poor  man  at 
his  gate,  but  he  failed  to  do  him  any  posi- 
tive good.     This  was  his  condemnation. 

How  different  it  was  with  Moses ! 
IMoses  saw  the  burden  of  his  people,  and 
he  put  his  shoulders  under  it.  In  doing  so, 
he  became  one  of  the  figures  who  will  al- 
ways  live. 

Dante,  in  the  twelfth  century,  carried,  an 
ache  in  his  heart,  and  he  too  became  a 
moving  figure.  John  Bunyan  saw  the  dis- 
tress of  his  time  and  was  lifted  into  immor- 
talit}^  Jesus  so  carried  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  upon  His  soul  that  He  became  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Great  sympathies  have  a  way  of  making 


SATURDAY  (Philemon  8-20).  "If  thou 
count  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him 
as  myself"    (Philemon   17). 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Phile- 
mon, pleads  the  cause  of  Onesimus,  the 
run-away  slave.  He  would  say  to  Phile- 
mon, "If  you  would  have  me  as  a  part- 
ner, you  must  receive  Onesimus  as  a  part- 
ner,  for  he  is  my  other   self." 

When  the  love  for  Christ  burns  in  our 
hearts,  every  single  life  becomes  precious 
to  us.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  generation  ago, 
expressed  this  truth  eloquently  when  he 
said:  "As  long  as  there  is  a  criminal  class, 
I  am  in  it.  As  long  as  there  is  a  starving 
people,  I  am  one  of  them.  As  long  as  there 
is  an  exploited  class,  I  am  a  part  of  it."  A 
wise  man,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  he  was  asked  what  would  tend  to 
lessen  injustice  in  the  world,  said:  "That 
every  bystander  should  feel  as  indignant 
at  a  wrong  as  if  he  w^ere  the  sufferer." 


THE   LINK  August 

even  small  men  great  One  sure  way  to 
make  your  life  great  is  to  identify  it  with 
a  great  cause. 

FRIDAY   (Matthew   12:1-9).    '7   zvUt 
have  mercy,  not  sacrifice"  (Matthew  12:7). 

Our  great  need  today  is  that  youth  will 
hear  the  trumpet  call  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
enlist  under  His  banner,  and  march  forth  i 
to  secure  justice  for  weaker  races  and 
classes.  In  no  small  measure,  I  can  feel 
that  our  young  men  serving  in  the  Allied 
armies  are  doing  just  that  right  now. 
Surely,  to  loosen  the  grip  of  a  brutal  arm 
from  the  throats  of  subjected  and  down- 
trodden peoples  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of   justice. 

In  even  fuller  measure,  the  Church, 
united  and  humbled  by  the  sense  of  her 
human  weaknesses  but  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  infinite  Divine  resources  un- 
der the  leadership  of  her  Christ,  will  save 
the  world.  With  victory  won  by  the 
might  of  our  armies,  we  must  all  serve 
that  higher  and  harder  purpose  of  binding 
up  the  wounds  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  laws  of  love  and  kindness  so  clearly 
enunciated  for  us  by  Christ. 


•  "It  takes  25  girls  behind  typewriters  to 
put  one  man  behind  the  trigger  in  this 
war,"  solemnly  proclaims  a  mathematical 
shark  in  the  Office  of  War  Information,  in 
bolstering  his  request  for  more  typewriters 
from  private  business.  With  an  army  of 
7,500,000  by  the  end  of  next  year,  we  shall 
need  187,500,000  girls  pounding  government 
typewriters — which  is  pretty  good  going 
for  a  nation  of  130,000,0001— Watchman- 
Examiner. 

•  The  orderly  officer  received  a  complaint 
about  the  issue  of  bread. 

"Soldiers  should  not  make  a  fuss  about 
trivialities,  my  man,"  he  said.  "If  Na- 
poleon had  had  that  bread  when  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps  he'd  have  eaten  it  with 
delight." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lance  corporal.  "But 
it  was  fresh  then." — -Youth. 


•  The  Mayor  had  consented,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  corporation,  to  attend  an  im- 
portant temperance  gathering.  They  were 
rather  late,  and  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  object  of  making  time,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  sing  the  hymn, 
"Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming." 

The  civic  procession,  headed  by  the 
Mayor,  entered  the  hall  just  as  the  audience 
were  singing :  "See  the  mighty  host  ad- 
vancing, Satan  leading  on !" — Tatler  &  By- 
stander. 

•  Hitler  is  rumored  to  be  preparing  a 
sequel  to  "Mein  Kampf"  under  the  title 
"Mein  Decampf." — Punch. 

•  Corporal :  "I  hear  that  the  drill  sergeant 
called  you  a  blockhead." 

Private:    "No,    he    didn't   make    it   that 

strong." 

Corporal:  "What  did  he  actually  say?" 
Private :  "Put  on  your  hat,  here  comes  a 

woodpecker." — Boys'  Life. 

•  The  sailor  was  recounting  his  experi- 
ences to  a  dear  old  lady. 

Old  Lady:  "What  rank  did  you  hold?" 
Sailor :  "Ship's  optician,  lady." 
Old    Lady :    "I    didn't    know    there    was 
such  a  rank.     What  did  you  do?" 

Sailor :  "I  scraped  the  eyes  out  of  po- 
tatoes."— Zion's  Herald. 


•  Lieut.  Col.  James  Roosevelt,  United 
States  Marines,  recently  received  word 
from  the  senior  warden  of  his  church  that 
he  was  behind  in  his  normal  contributions. 
The  senior  warden  was  his  father.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

He  replied,  in  effect :  "Dad,  if  your  check 
is  still  good,  you  pay  my  dues  and  when 
the  war  is  over  I'll  pay  you  back." — The 
Churchman. 

•  Private:  "I  feel  like  telling  that  ser- 
geant where  to  get  off  again." 

Second  Private:  "What  do  you  mean, 
'again'  ?" 

Private :  "I  felt  like  it  yesterday,  too." 
— Wings,  Chanute  Field,  III. 


•  American  soldier  in  Africa :  "I  belong 
to  the  greatest  country  in  the  world!" 

Scotch  soldier,  same  place :  "So  dae  I, 
but  ye  dinna  talk  like  a  Scotsman,  laddie !" 

•  The  children  in  the  church  school  of 
St.  Paul's  Mission,  Romeo,  Michigan, 
having  had  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  life 
of  Moses,  beginning  with  his  babyhood, 
now  came  to  the  story  of  Moses  on  the 
mountain  and  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "what  did  God 
give  to  Moses  on  the  high  mountain?" 

Frantically  a  small  boy  waved  his  hand, 
and  the  teacher  nodded,  "You  may  answer, 
Alfred." 

"The  ten  commandos  !"  shouted  Alfred. — 
The  Churchman. 
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A  PREACHER  LOOKS  AT  WAR.    By  Daniel 
A.  Poling.     The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25. 

»  It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  issue  in  the 
past  decade  has  so  riled  the  thinking 
as  well  as  the  emotions  of  spiritually- 
minded  people  as  has  the  question  "Is  war 
right  or  is  it  wrong?"  With  minds  more 
educated  and  consciences  more  developed — 
and  hearts  more  disillusioned — than  they 
were  prior  to  the  last  war,  both  preachers 
and  laymen  debated  the  issue  with  fervor 
that  at  times  became  quite  warlike.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  that  one  must  be  either 
a  rabid  pacifist,  declaring  that  no  conflict 
in  defense  of  any  cause  was  righteous,  or  a 
forthright  war-monger  yelping  for  blood. 

There  seemed  to  be  few  apostles  'of  the 
middle  ground — that  is,  men  who  hated 
war  and  all  it  does,  yet  who  could  foresee 
that  a  war  for  the  right  against  the  wrong 
was  inevitable,  and  that  Christian  men,  if 
they  were  not  to  see  Christian  progress 
crumbled  beneath  pagan  feet  and  Chris- 
tian principles  outraged,  would  have  to 
enter  the  fight. 

Daniel  A.  Poling  was  one  of  those  few. 
And  in  this  tight  little  volume  of  100 
pages  he  gives  again  the  reason  for  the 
faith  that  lieth  in  him.  In  a  preface  he 
says: 

I  have  written  not  for  the  theologian  or 
scholar,  nor  for  the  pulpit  primarily,  but  first 
for  youth  and  always  for  the  layman.  I  have 
tried  to  answer  the  questions  that  our  own 
sons  and  daughters  have  resolutely  asked.  I 
have  sought  not  to  rationalize  my  own  Christian 
faith  and  testimony,  but  to  reconcile  both  faith 
and  experience  with  wartime  realities. 

While  in  particulars  I  have  again  and  again 
rethought  my  position,  in  principle  it  has  not 
changed  since  more  than  twenty  years  ago  when 
I  declined  to  sign  an  absolute  statement  against 
pai-ticipatlon  in  war.  Then,  though  the  issue 
was  purely  academic,  some  things  were  for  rne 
worse  than   war;    and   now   that   theory  has   faded 


into  fact,  there  are  still  for  me  some  things 
infinitely  worse  than  this,  the  most  bestial  of 
wars. 

In  these  pages  I  seek  to  give  expression  to 
those  deeply  held  convictions  that  motivate  the 
decisions  and  acts  of  millions  of  Christians  who 
ai-e  not  pacificists  but  who  on  their  marching  feet, 
as  on  their  knees,  believe  themselves  to  be  among 
the   peacemakers. 

LIFE   OUT   THERE.     By    Sergeant   Johnny 
Bartek.     Charles  Scrihn-er's  Sons.     $1.75. 

»  The  epic  story  of  the  Rickenbacker 
rafts  and  those  harrowing  twenty-one  days 
at  sea,  with  all  its  spiritual  implications, 
has  been  told  and  re-told.  It  will  doubt- 
less become  one  of  the  immortal  sagas  of 
this  war.  Rickenbacker  himself  has  told 
it  well.  Lieut.  Whittaker,  in  our  opinion, 
has  told  it  even  better. 

But  both  agree  that  the  real  hero  of 
that  experience  was  not  a  man  but  a  Book. 
The  real  hero  was  Johnny  Bartek's  New 
Testament.  That  was  what  saved  them 
all,  kept  them  sane.  And  that  was  what 
brought  tough,  unbelieving  men  around  to 
a  sound  and  simple  faith. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  publisher 
would  seize  upon  Johnny  Bartek  to  give 
his  version.  Scribner's  has  done  it  And 
the  publishers  have  been  w^ise  in  printing 
his  story  just  as  he  gave  it.  This  is 
Johnny  Bartek  himself  talking,  not  some 
polished  ghost-written  account.  And  for 
all  its  rambling,  slang-studded  style,  it 
makes  absorbing  reading. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
Johnny  was  no  seasoned  saint  that  day 
when  the  big  Flying  Fortress  smacked 
into  the  waves  and  the  eight  men  scram- 
bled for  the  life  rafts.  He  was  just  ai 
kid  who  carried  his  Testament  because  it' 
was  given  to  him  by  the  First  Baptist! 
Church  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  because  hej 
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thought  it  would  make  his  mother  feel  bet- 
ter if  he  could  say  he  always  had  it  with 
him. 

But  what  that  Testament  did  for  Johnny 
and  for  the  others  out  there  in  the  Pacific 
was  plenty.  It's  that  story  that  Johnny 
tells,  in  his  own  words  and  with  no  frills, 
in  this  book  about  "life  out  there." 

ON  BEING  A  REAL  PERSON.  By  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50. 

»  Once  again  the  distinguished  pastor  of 
Riverside  Church,  New  York,  has  written 
a  book  that  has  even  the  unreligious  buying 
it  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it  a  long- 
time best-seller.  And  it  deserves  all  the 
high-flown  praise  the  critics  have  been 
heaping  upon  it. 

No  reader  can  take  up  this  volume  and 
even  skim  through  it  wathout  being  made 
to  feel :  "I've  got  to  take  this  guy  that  is 
me  into  hand;  he's  been  running  at  loose 
ends  too  long !"  It  is  a  profound  stimulus 
to  what  the  author  calls  "shouldering  re- 
sponsibility for  ourselves."  And  it  reveals 
its  author  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  psy- 
chologists who  ever  penetrated  a  pretense 
or  excised  an  excuse.  If  you  are  not  in  a 
mood  to  go  to  work  at  making  yourself 
into  "a  real  person,"  you'd  better  avoid 
this  book.  Or  it  will  haunt  you  forever. 
Better  just  go  on  attempting  to  shuck  off 
personal  responsibility  for  being  no  better 
than  you  are. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  because  you're  a 
service  man,  the  shaping  of  yoiir  life  and 
personality  is  out  of  your  hands  now,  and 
therefore  this  book  has  no  message  for 
you.  You  may  be  physically  in  the  mold 
of  the  military,  brother,  but  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  not  attempting  to  turn  your 
soul  into  a  GI  product.  You're  still  the 
sculptor  of  you.  You  can't  control  your 
present  events  and  your  current  eviron- 
ment,  but  you  can  decide  what  those  events 
and  that  environment  can  make  of  you. 

If  you're  seriously  interested  in  doing 
■something  about  the  fellow  that  dwells  in- 
side your  own  skin.  Dr.  Fosdick's  book  is 
recommended  as  required  reading. 


PRIMER  FOR  AMERICA.  By  Robert  P. 
Tristram  Coffin.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.00. 

»  Here,  in  135  ballads,  the  man  who 
makes  of  homespun  wordage  a  high  and 
inspiring  art  has  given  the  essence,  the 
color  and  the  glor\'-  of  being  an  American. 
Written  in  the  midst  of  war,  these  ballads 
bear  the  still  beauty  of  peace,  reminding  tis 
of  the  rich  heritage  that  is  ours. 

Having  asked  himself,  "What  do  we 
have,  besides  our  liberty,  that  is  peculiarly 
American?"  this  sensitive  poet  proceeds 
to  give  answer.  It's  an  answer  that  we  all 
need  to  listen  to.  We  w^arn  you  that  its 
sharp  pictures  of  all  those  common  things 
that  make  up  the  land  you're  fighting  for 
may  stir  you  to  nostalgic  sadness.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  these  ballads  may  well 
make  you  throw  your  helmet  in  the  air 
and  yell :  "Come  on,  fellows,  let's  get  this 
thing  over  with — quick !  I've  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  home,  and  I'm  homesick  !" 

If  so,  Mr.  Coffin  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  war  eft'ort.  In  an}^  case, 
he  has  made  a  fine  addition  to  the  library 
of  plain,  down-to-earth  Americana. 

QUEENS  DIE  PROUDLY.  By  W.  L.  White. 
Har court.  Brace  &  Co.    $2.50. 

»  After  thrilling  to  the  heroism  of 
American  fighters  as  revealed  in  They 
Were  Expendable,  we  thought  Author 
White  had  written  the  book  that  would 
stand  as  the  classic  of  World  War  II. 
But  now  he  has  gone  himself  one  better. 
If  you  don't  agree  that  Queens  is  an  even 
superior  work  to  Expendable,  you  will  at 
least  admit  that  it  is  a  worthy  companion. 
Queens  Die  Proudly  is  the  magnificent 
story  of  a  Flying  Fortress  crew  and  the 
adventures  and  tragedies  that  beset  them 
in  the  days  when  a  few  patched  planes,  hop- 
ping ever  hopefully  in  "strategic  retreat" 
from  island  to  island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
was  the  total  strength  of  the  American 
air  arm  in  that  beleaguered  area.  Using 
the  same  technique  that  he  employed  in  his 
saga  of  the  PT  boats,  White  lets  the  crew 
tell  their  own  story — and  they  do  it  as 
dramatically  as  they  do  it  modestly. 


OUR    ^(ilt(9^lal    SLANT 


ONE  OF  the  dirtiest  below-the-belt 
punches  at  our  war  effort  was  de- 
hvered  tlie  other  day,  not  by  Axis  propa- 
gandists but  by  an  American  newspaper. 
Seeing  the  story  in  a  tabloid  noted  for  the 
saffron  tint  of  its  editorial  approach,  you 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  label 
it  as  yellow  journahsm, 
gmeoAma  ^^^^  ^he  paper  into  the 

'  sewer,  wash  your  hands 

the  'kJAAGM  with  antiseptic  and  for- 
get all  about  it.  But 
these  are  not  "ordinary  circumstances." 
We  are  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  clean  American  ideals. 
So  when  an  attack  is  made  upon  those 
ideals,  it  becomes  an  attack  upon  the  war 
effort  itself. 

We  came  across  the  article  quite  acci- 
dentally. Boarding  a  train  at  Philadelphia 
for  Washington,  we  took  a  space  just  va- 
cated. On  the  seat  lay  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
opened  at  this  particular  story.  The  paper 
was  wrinkled.  It  had  evidently  been  sat 
upon — which  was  quite  in  order.  But  see- 
ing a  prominently  displayed  cut  of  Colonel 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  (a  lady  whose  military 
efficiency  we  have  always  admired),  we 
ironed  the  paper  out  and  began  to  read. 
We  hadn't  proceeded  far  before  we  were 
fit  to  be  tied. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  sentences,  just  to 
show  you  what  aroused  oui  ire : 

Contraceptives  and  prophylactic  equipment  will 
be  furnished  to  members  of  the  WAACS,  accord- 
ing to  a  super-secret  agreement  reached  by  the 
high-ranking  officers  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  WAAC  chieftain,  Mrs.  William  Pettus  Hobby. 
.  .  .  Health  of  the  girls  in  uniform  and  a  de- 
termined feminine  punch  to  smash  through  any 
outmoded  double  standards  won  the  day.  ...  It 
was  a  victory  for  the  New  Deal  ladies  who  pro- 
duced the  cold-turkey  argument  that  the  girls  who 
want  to  go  into  uniform  and  fight  what  men  have 
called  the  "total  war"  have  the  same  right  here 
and  abroad  to  indulge  their  passing  fancies. 

There  w^as  more  of  the  same — only  worse. 
There  arose  an  uproar  of  a  character  quite 
unexpected  by  the  paper's  editors.  Parents 
were    outraged.      Brothers    and    husbands 


and  sweethearts  of  the  WAACS  were  all 
for  going  out  gunning  for  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  printing  the  "rumor."  A 
group  of  prominent  churchmen,  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  WAAC  establish- 
ments, were  wroth. 

The  columnist,  called  to  uncover  the 
source  of  his  "scoop,"  said  lamely  that  he 
got  his  information  from  "an  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  official"  who  claimed  he 
had  seen  a  memo  dealing  with  the   issue. 

Secretary  Stimson  was  absolutely  right 
in  stamping  the  story  as  "a  sinister  rumor 
aimed  at  destroying  the  reputation  of  the 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps."  It  is  noteworthy 
that  it  appeared  just  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  recruiting  drive  on.  The 
columnist  stated — ^and  it  would  be  easy  to 
read  into  the  statement  a  satisfied  smirk : 

There  are  now  about  75,000  girls  in  the 
WAACS.  The  Army  wants  a  half  million.  But 
recruiting  has  fallen  oflF  and  the  girls  are  refusing 
to  enlist  with  the  same  ardent  fervor  that  they 
rushed   into   uniforms   a   year  ago. 

But  even  at  that  we  are  not  so  inclined 
to  blame  the  reporter.  Quite  possibly  he 
was,  as  he  claimed,  the  victim  of  a  hoax. 
The  person  who  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
tolerance  be  pronounced  guiltless,  however, 
is  the  paper's  publisher  and  editor.  As  the 
Philadelphia  Record  pointed  out :  "Most 
editors  would  smell  Goebbels  in  every 
paragraph"  of  such  a  story,  and  "any 
editor  who  loved  his  country,  who  had  his 
heart  and  soul  in  its  victory,  who  honored 
its  womanhood,  never  would  have  lent  his 
columns  to  spreading  that  filthy  rumor." 

In  reaching  for  reasons  why  the  editor 
allowed  such  a  story  to  appear,  you  are 
driven  to  remember  that  this  particular 
paper,  like  others  allied  with  its  group, 
has  long  been  viciously  isolationist — ^and 
particularly  venomous  toward  the  Admin- 
istration. Lately,  it  is  said,  this  policy  has 
affected  circulation  adversely.  Thinking 
persons  have  been  turning  away  from  the 
obstructionists.  Therein  may  lie  the  ex- 
planation. For  hell  hath  no  fury  like  an 
obstructionist  scorned.  — C  H/.  c4. 


FOR  HONOR  AND 


^OME WHERE  a  woman,  thnisting  fear  away. 

^    Faces  the  future  bravely  for  your  sake; 

Toils  on  from  dawn  till  dark,  from  day  to  day. 

Fights  back  her  tears,  nor  heeds  the  bitter  ache; 

She  loves  you,  trusts  you,  breathes  in  prayer  your  name; 

Soil  not  her  faith  in  you,  by  sin  or  shame. 

Somewhere  a  woman — ^mother,  sweetheart,  wife — 
Waits  betwixt  hopes  and  fears  for  your  return; 

Her  kiss,  her  words,  will  cheer  you  in  the  strife 
When  death  itself  confronts  you,  grim  and  stem; 

But  let  her  image  all  your  reverence  claim 

When  base  temptations  scorch  you  with  their  flame. 

Somewhere  a  woman  watches — ^filled  with  pride; 

Shrined  in  her  heart,  you  share  a  place  with  none; 
She  toils,  she  waits,  she  prays,  till  side  by  side 

You  stand  together  when  the  battle's  dene. 
O  keep  for  her  dear  sake  a  stainless  name; 
Bring  back  to  her  a  mandhood  free  from  shame! 


'  L  I  T  T  I-.  K       II  U  i»  >v   N        (     II   1     H   <     il  ' 


IQ, 


There's  a  chapel  on  the  hill  by  the  beacon. 

No  lovelier  place  on  the  base; 

No  spot  is  so  dear  to  my  knowledge 

As  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

O  come,  come,  come,  come — Come  to  the  chapel 

every  Sunday, 
O  come  to  the  chapel  on  the  hill; 
No  spot  is  so  dear  to  my  knowledge 
As  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

How  sweet  on  a  clear  Sunday  morning 
To  list  to  the  church  bugle  call; 
Its  tones  so  sweetly  are  calling, 
O  come  to  the  chapel  on  the  hill. 

(As  sung  in  chapel  service  by  men  at  Lawson  Field,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.) 
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